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bo ATURALLY enough, the 

\ business of the Metropolitan 
Buildings office has been 
simplified by time and ex- 
perience, and now goes on 
more smoothly than it did. 
Party-wall proceedings and the decision of 
what is “the general line of the fronts of the 
houses” in respect of proposed projections, 
appear to form the greater number of the 
cases brought before them. Complaints of 
injurious delay in the office occasionally reach 
us, but seldom with such a full statement of 
the attendant circumstances as would enable 
us to judge of their correctness, 

Delay has been caused in some cases, and 
with injurious results to individuals, as we are 
informed, by a difference of opinion between 
the referees and the registrar, leading to a re- 
fusal on the part of the latter to affix the 
official seal, without which the award is not 
complete. Section 89, provides with regard 
to the registrar, so far as relates to the affixing 
the seal of office to any document, “ that if it 
shall appear to the said registrar that any such 
documents are contrary to law, or not com- 
plete in any of the requisite forms, or beyond 
the competence of the said official referees, 
either with regard to the provisions of this, 
or any rules or regulations presented for their 
guidance by the Commissioners of Works and 
Buildings, then it shall be the duty of the 
said registrar to refuse to affix the seal,”’ and 
afterwards, if desired by the referees, he is re- 
quired to report the matter to the Commis- 
sioners of Works, with the reasons for his re- 
fusal, and power is given to the Commissioners, 
either to authorize him to affix the seal or to 
confirm his refusal. 

Several cases have in this manner been sent 
to the commissioners, who seem to be in no 
hurry to interfere. One of the matters in dif- 
ference is particularly important, as affecting 
private rights: it relates to the restoration of 
ancient lights in party-walls, when the walls 
are rebuilt. In many old houses there is a 
room, for example, receiving light from a win- 
dow in the party-wall above the roof of a lower 
adjoining house, and the broad question is, 
whether, when the party-wall be rebuilt, the 
window is to be blocked up, and the owner of 
the house so lighted injured (always, of course, 
supposing him legally entitled to the opening), 
or if it should be restored? Money compensa- 
tion may be awarded, but in many cases could 
not be commensurate. 

The referees are willing to authorize the 
retention of such openings, requiring that the 
building under them be made fire-proof; but 
the registrar considers that they have not power 
to do so, and that no openings may be left. 

Some time ago, we gave an abstract of an 
award in acase in the Marylebone distriet, 
where the district surveyor, being called in to 
survey the party-wall, certified that a portion 
of it should be rebuilt, and another portion 
amended by bricking up certain windows in 
it. The owner of the house so lighted ap- 
pealed against this (inter alia), and the referees 
determined that, be being lawfully entitled to 
the lights, the district surveyor had no power 
to direct their removal ; but that the spuce be- 








* Bee p. 250, ante, 








fore the windows, from the level of the under- 
side of the sill of the lower of them upwards 
was of the nature of intermixed property, and 
that the building owner “ must, in building 
against the said wall and under sach windows, 
construct a party arch or arches, or a floor 
formed of proper and sufficient incombustible 
materials, in accordance with the rales of the 
Act, as a covering to any building so to be 
built, as a separation of such intermixed pro- 
perty.” . 

In cases where the wall was absolutely tocome 
down, they appear to have taken thesame view of 
the question, and directed similar precautions, 
but the registrar, as we have already said, has 
considered it his duty to object, and the point 
is still unsettled. 

The most recent case before us, wherein the 
question is involved, relates to the party-wall 
of a house on the east side of Bull Inn-court, 
Strand, wherein there was a window opening 
over the adjoining house. Here it was found 
that the adjoining house belonged to the build- 
ing owner, and would come into his hands 
within a year, and the referees said in their 
award,—that “ inasmuch as there is no person 
excepting the said building owner entitled to 
the window existing in the said party-wall, 
we do hereby declare our opinion, that it will 
not be lawful for the said building owner to 
rebuild the said party-wall with any such 
window therein.” 

To this award the registrar appended the 
following note :— 

“ It appears to me that the following words, 
‘ inasmuch as there is no person, excepting the 
said building owner, entitled to the window ex- 
isting in the said party-wall,’ contained in the 
third page of the award, are calculated to raise 
the inference, that under other circumstances 
an opening in a party-wall between buildings 
in different occupations, is admissible,—a point 
involved in several cases now under the eonsi- 
deration of the Commissioners of Works and 
Buildings. As, however, the award is substan- 
tially in accordance with my opinion as to the 
law relating to openings in party-walls, 1 have, 
without assenting to the above inference, 
affixed to the award the seal of office of the 
registrar of metropolitan buildings, in order 
that the parties may not be prejudiced by 
delay.” 

Without in any way reflecting on the step 
taken by the registrar, we are disposed to think 
that the referees do not exceed their power in 
permitting the restoration of ancient lights 
with such precautions; that they ought to 
have this power for the sake of the public can 
scarcely be questioned, and if the Commis- 
sioners of Works think they .do not possess it, 
it should be forthwith given to them by a “ mo- 
dification.””* 

To the opinion of the referees in another 
matter we are compelled to object,—we mean 
as regards ‘‘attached buildings and offices.” 
They have determined, on what grounds we 
are unable to discover, “that an ‘attached 
building,’ within the meaning of the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act, is a building in the 
same occupation with a main or principal 
building, and separated therefrom by one of 
its inclosing walls, without any doorway or 
other internal communication with the main 
building.” 

Schedule C, as our technical readers re- 
member, begins thas,— 

“ Attached Buildings and Offves.—With 
the opinion ofthe Cominisetomets of W code and Forests in a case of 
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and waste of room, It was concluded, for 
example, that if an owner desired to add « 
small closet buildiag to his residence, call it 
an extra first-rate, two or three stories high, 
and communicating with each floor, it would 
be rated as if it had been built separately, and 
would not need to have walls two-brieks 
thick (occupying eighteen inches of ground), 
bat such walls as the Aet required for such a 
small building per se :—a perfectly reasonable, 
and very proper provision. 

The referees, however, by their definition, 
above given, and their awards, have entirely 
abrogated it. For such buildings as those to 
which they make the clause apply, it was not 
at all necessary: it must have been intended to 
meet just such a case as that we have stated. 

In the ease of Otto House, Fulham, where 
it was proposed to add a building of two stories 
(containing four rooms), to an extra first- 
rate of the public building class, the inexpe- 
diency of the principle they had laid down was 
made evident. The referees determined that 
it was an addition to an extra first-rate build- 
ing (which would have required walls 2i4 
inches thick), and not an attached building, 
within the meaning of the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act; but inasmuch as it contains two 
stories only, and having regard to the height 
of such stories, and inasmuch as regarding 
its connection with the main building, it is 
structurally an independent building, not ex- 
ceeding ip area a building of the second-rate 
of the dwelling-house class, and having regard 
to the circumstances that by schedule C, 
part 2, walls of the thickness of 13 inches only 
are prescribed for second-rate buildings of the 
first class, we do hereby approve of the pro- 
posed walls being built of the thickness of 
13 inches only.” * 

We feel called on to dissent entirely from 
the referees’ definition and awards in this 
respeet, and express a hope that they will re- 
consider the matter, and render it so clear, as 
may easily be done, that it will not be neees- 
sary to make the walls of a closet-building in- 
conveniently and wastefully thick, or to go to 
the Metropolitan Buildings Office, on every 
occasion, to get leave to act according to what 
we have no hesitation in saying is the true 
meaning of the Act. 





The following are abetracts of some recent 
awards which have public interest :-— 


PORCHES. 


Wits regard to a wood ico in front of 
a fourth-rate building im Welli . 
Woolwich, recently inclosed with wood sbut- 
ters and boarding, the district surveyor gave 
notice of irregularity. 
are 
e portico wi i jeres and 
wood sashes and doors, so as to make a perma- 
nent es ae the district 
surveyor “ aecording to the 
vision made in schedule E, epinisthen tele 
once Pig gor buildings beyond th 
general line buildings, &e.,’ such 
ot canst suither Soda eakase be onde 
to any building on apy face of an external wail 

* Bee p. 307, ante. 
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thereof, so as to extend beyond the general 
line of the fronts of the h»uses, &c. &c.”” And 
as he considered this was before the general 
line of the fronts, was of opinion that the por- 
tico in question could not be permanently in- 
closed before that line. 

The builder urged, that as the said open 

ico had stood for many years, the inclosure 
might be made permanently to the same. 

Phe referees determined,—“ That inasmuch 
as the ‘ portico’ referred to in the said requi- 
sition, when inclosed, would not be such a 
projection as is allowed by the said Act to 
project beyond the general line of fronts in 
any street or alley, it will be contrary to the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act either to inclose 
such portico with any materials whatsoever, 
or to take down the same and erect in lieu 
thereof such a projection as is proposed by the 
said William Hill.” 


EXTERNAL INCLOSURES. 


Mr. Dennis having erected a building for 
workshops, &c., in Albion-road, Woolwich, 
“had constructed the northern front of the 
said building above the first floor entirely of 
wood framing and boarding, and glazed sashes 
and frames, the same being flush with the 
brickwork below, and at the ends thereof, con- 
trary to the provisions of the said Act.” 

The surveyor gave him notice of the irre- 
gularity, but he omitted to amend it, “ in conse- 
quence, as he stated, of the uncertainty in 
which he had been as to whether the South- 
Eastern Railway Company would purchase the 
building for the purpose of removing the 
same.” 

The referees’ award was,—“ That inasmuch 
as the front of the workshops referred to in the 
said information has been built of wood 
framework and weather boarding, in the second 
or one-pair story thereof, the same is contrary 
to the Metropolitan Buildings Act, and we do 
hereby direct the said Thomas Dennis forth- 
with to remove the same, and if the front of 
the said workshop be rebuilt, then to rebuild 
so much thereof as abuts upon his own pre- 
mises, of the materials and in the manner pre- 
scribed yt the said Act for external walls, 
placing all the necessary woodwork for the 
window frames in 4-inch reveals, formed in 
piers carried up in brickwork, and to rebuild 
so much thereof as abuts on adjoining premises, 
of the materials and in the manner prescribed 
by the said Act for party-walls, making no 
w asay 2 therein, and carrying up the same 
above the roof or gutter adjoining thereto, to 
the height directed by the said Act.” 


PARTY PARTITIONS, quasi PARTY WALLS. 


Mr. Thornton, owner of a house in Batter- 
sea Rise, gave ordinary notice to the district- 
surveyor of Clapham and South Battersea, that 
he apprehended “ that the party wall, or some 
part thereof, on the line of junction,” &c., was 
so far out of repair as to need to be repaired 
or pulled down, and required a survey to be 
made. 

The surveyor having made the survey, certi- 
fied as follows :—‘‘I do not find that there is 
any party-wall existing between the houses re- 
ferred to in the notice, No. 9, delivered to me, 
but in lieu thereof, that there is a party timber 
partition. 

And whereas the notice, No. 9, delivered to 
me, does not vee ar to me to be applicable to 
the case to which it refers, I withhold certify- 
ing as to the manner, &c., in which such party 
timber partition ought to be pulled down and 
rebuilt, unless I shall be further required by 
the official referees to do so.” 

The building owner appealed against this 
certificate in these words :—“ Inasmuch as the 
surveyor does not certify that the work, viz., 
to pull down the party structure, and in lieu 
thereof to build a proper party-wall, is proper 
to be done, and I hereby request you to inquire 
into the matter, and to award thereon.” 

‘ And the adjoining owner (Mr. Picking) ap- 
pealed against it, “inasmuch as the notice 
applies to a purty-partition out of repair, 
whereas the party-partition in question is in 
perfect repair; and also because the intention 
of the building owner of the adjoining premises 
is not to repair and restore his property, but 
to improve, by pulling down and making cel- 
lars, which are not now there; and this, I 
think, should not be done by putting me to ad- 
ditional expense and loss,” 





At the hearing, Mr. J. A. Young, surveyor 


of building owner, produced drawings of the 
intended new house, and stated, “ that it was 
not proposed to remove the whole of the rie 
structure in question, but only about 13 feet 
from the front towards the rear, and the re- 
turn; and that it was proposed to make a 
basement-story, which would be below the level 
of the lowest floor of the houses parted by the 
existing party structure; and also, that Mr. 
Thornton’s new house should extend out 
beyond the house next adjoining on the west 
sibs, up to the line of the public footway; to 
which Mr. Picking objected, on the ground 
that it would be a projection beyond the general 
line of fronts, and weal be injurious to him.” 

The referees awarded as follows ;— 

“First. With regard to the matter of the 
appeal of the said Thomas Thornton, that the 
structure which separates the houses of the 
building owner and of the adjoining owner, 
although it be Bt ert a timber partition, is 
sufficiently described in the notice of the build- 
ing owner to the district-surveyor as ‘the 
party-wall’ between such houses, and that the 
district-surveyor ought thereupon to have pro- 
ceeded, and to have certified in the manner and 
to the effect set forth in the 24th section of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act. 

Secondly. With regard to the matter of the 
appeal of the said William Picking, that the 
district-surveyor, not having certified upon the 
points raised therein, namely, the condition of 
the party structure, and at whose expense the 
new party-wall should be built, such appeal 
does not set forth any ground of objection to 
the said certificate; but inasmuch as by the 
failure of the district-surveyor to certify in the 
manner directed by the said Act, the said 
William Picking was not informed of the 
liabilities to which, as the owner of one of two 
buildings separated in whole or in part by a 
party timber partition, he is exposed upon the 
rebuilding of the adjoining building, nor of the 
intention of the building owner in the case as 
to the replacing of such party structure, the 
said William Picking was justified in raising 
a question so as to indace further inquiry. 

TPhirdly. With regard to the said certificate 
of the district-surveyor, we do by this our 
award reverse the same; and in pursuance of 
the request of the said parties, that the official 
referees should by their award supply the 
deficiences of the said certificate, we do hereby 
find and certify, determine and award, 

First. That the party structure referred to 
in the said notice as ‘ the party-wall’ between 
the premises in question, is structurally of 
timber from the outside of the fronts of the 
houses parted thereby, to the west end of that 
part of the said party structure which returns 
westward. And inasmuch as it is the inten- 
tion of the said Thomas Thornton wholly to 
rebuild his said house, it is his duty to take 
down such timber partition and in lieu thereof 

o build a proper party-wall, and such work 
ought to be done, and that at the joint ex- 
pense of the owners of the premises parted 
thereby in pursuance of the provisions of the 
said Act in that bebalf; and that so much of 
the said party structure as extends rearward 
from the west end of the return aforesaid, is 
built of brickwork, and is so defective as to 
render it necessary to take down and rebuild 
the same in case the said Thomas Thornton in 
rebuilding his said house should use the same 
otherwise than as a party-fence-wall. 

Secondly, That inasmuch as the new house 
proposed to be erected by the said Thomas 
Thornton will require a party-wall of greater 
thickness than the adjoining house of the said 
William Picking, and will have a basement 
story, the new party-wall from the foundations 
upwards, ought to be built as proposed, of the 
thickness required for the house of the said 
Thomas Thornton, but that no part of the 
new party-wall ought to extend beyond the 
present line of the fronts of the said two 
houses, without the consent of the said William 
Picking in pursuance of the 38th section of 
the said Act, and in no case ought any part 
of the new party-wall to extend beyond the 
general line of the fronts of the buildings in 
the place in question, which we do hereby de- 
termine and award to be,””—so and so. 

“ Thirdly. That the central line of the present 
party structure on the ground-floor is the line 
of junction between the said premises, and 
that the new party-wall should be erected upon 


such line in the manner directed by the said 





Act in schedule D, part 3, with regard to party- 
walls, in reference to the site thereof. 
Fourthly. That it will not be necessary to 
lay to either of the said houses any of the 
soil or ground of the other of the said houses. 
Fifthly. That the whole of the expenses of 
the party-wall in the basement story and the 
shoring rendered necessary thereby, and all 
the other expenses (except a due proportion of 
the expenses incurred in respect of so much 
of the new party-wall as will be used by the 
said William Picking), being paid by the said 
Thomas Thornton, and any damage that may 
be occasioned by the works being made es 
by him, no compensation should be paid by 
either the building owner or the adjoining 
owner to the other, in consequence of the 
proposed works.” 
The costs of the proceedings except the ex- 
nses attending the appeals to be paid by the 
uilding owner (1/. 19s. 2d.) “ subject never- 
theless to the provisions of the first-mentioned 
Act (section 46), relative to the reimburse- 
ment by the adjoining owner of expenses in- 
curred by the building owner in respect of any 
party structure, built to part buildings or pre- 
mises belonging to other owners from the 
buildings or premises belonging to himself.” 
The costs of the appeals 3/, 14s. 2d., to be 
paid by the distric: surveyor. 


We may further add some recent proceed- 
ings before the magistrates, in respect of en- 
forcing an award :— 

OPENINGS IN PARTY WALLS. 


At Guildhall, a few days ago, Messrs. 
Bridger and Ashby, builders, were summoned 
to answer the complaint of Mr. Mountague, the 
surveyor of the north district of London, for 
neglecting to comply with the award of the 
official referees, in respect to bricking up cer- 
tain openings in a party wall in Love-lane, or 
inserting iron doors in such openings, as a pre- 
caution against the spreading of fire. 

Mr. Mountague stated the nature of the case. 
Messrs. Spence, Bagally, and Co., are ware- 
housemen, and occupy two adjoining houses 
for the purposes of the trade. Some time ago 
they employed the defendants to make some 
alterations to obtain an internal communica- 
tion on different floors from one house to the 
other. It being a party wall between two 
houses, originally built as dwelling-houses, it 
was his duty as surveyor to bring the matter 
under the notice of the official referees, to ob- 
tain their directions as to the precautions to be 
taken. They required iron doors in stone cases 
to be affixed in every opening, but Messrs. 
Spence thought fit to finish the openings in the 
wall in some way of their own. The referees 
made an award that Messrs. Spence should pay 
151, as the expenses of the reference, and that 
the builders should either brick up the open- 
ings or fit up iron docrs to them, according to 
the terms of award. The present summons was 
taken out to enforce obedience on the part of 
the builders, by requiring them to enter into 
recognizances to obey the award within two 
months, and by committing them if they re- 
fused to be bound or neglect to abate the cause 
of complaint. 

Mr. Young, the solicitor for the defendants, 
said the award was about to be enforced as re- 
spected the payment of the fees, and an action 
would be raised upon the distress warrant to try 
the whole question ; and as there really was a 
question in the case, no other steps ought to 
be taken, which could only come to the same 
point of raising the question for the superior 
court. Messrs. Spence, Bagally, and Co. de- 
nied that they had done any thing that required 
the interference or directions of the referees. 
They denied that their authority, or their award 
was of any legal force, and they were fortified 
in this denial by the opinions of the late and of 
the present Solicitor-General. Such being the 
state of the case, he felt bound to take advan- 
tage of any technical objection he could; and 
he objected that by the Act every prosecution 
or action was to be commenced within six 
months of the cause of complaint, whereas in 
this case the award was made fifteen months 
ago, and the complaint of non-compliance was 
not raised till now. 

Mr. Alderman Farncomb asked how it was 
possible for the builders to comply with what 
was required of them. They had’ finished 
their job, and had left it some months, If 
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they presented themselves with iron doors and 
a gang of bricklayers, Messrs. Spence and Co. 
were not bound to admit them. They would 
shut their doors against the intruders, and 
therefore the builders ought not to be called 
on to accomplish an impossibility or be im- 
prisoned. 

Mr. Mountague said that was no fault of bis. 
He must take the law as he found it. He was 
a public officer, and through him the official 
referees must maintain their wings 4 6 They 
called upon him to do his duty, and he there- 
fore prayed that the nuisance might be abated. 
The payment of the fees was a distinct matter. 
This complaint of being out of time came 
most ungraciously from Mr. Young, after ob- 
taining repeated adjournments to get the 
opinions of counsel, &c. 

Mr. Young said all the adjournments had 
reference only to the demand of the expenses 
of reference. The case of the builders had 
never. been adjourned. The summons now 
before the magistrate was an original com- 
plaint, and therefore out of time. 

Mr. Alderman Sidney said the Buildings Act 
was a blundering affair, and the attempt to 
mend it last session had been given up. As 
enough had been done by issuing a distress 
warrant to raise the question, and there would 
be no failure of justice from refusing the 
present application, he and his brother ma- 
gistrate concurred in dismissing the summons, 
on account of the lapse of time in making the 
complaint. They did this without meaning 
in the least to blame Mr. Mountague for the 
course he had taken or the temper he had 
shewn. 

Mr. Young begged to say Mr. Mountague had 
performed his duty in a very courteous manner. 








THE VALUE OF MODERN WORKS. 


REFLECTIONS ON ARCHITECTURE, AND NOTES ON 
BUILDINGS IN LIVERPOOL, 

In writing these memoranda on works 
in Liverpool, we have been much impressed 
with a conviction which we deem sufficiently 
important for present notice. That opinion 
has been, probably in a great measure, 
arrived at, from the attention which Tue 
Buitper has of late given to the want 
of a prescribed and systematic education 
for the young architect, the consequence 
of this want being, that the attention of 
students is absorbed in some one department 
of the study, which has to fit them for the prac- 
tice of architecture, and which department, 
although important enough not to be neglected, 
is yet not sufficiently so—the main object of 
the student’s course of instruction, and the 
public want of professional assistance being 
considered—as to render it politic to withdraw 
any attention whatever from studies, which are, 
perhaps, less enticing and conducive to imme- 
diate fame, but which no architect can dispense 
with. It will not be thought, that we could ever 
recommend the student to hold even the mere 
literary and historical departments of architec- 
ture, as accomplishments which might be done 
very well without; still they are not the only or 
the most important oka Relig and there 
have been clever men and great architects, who 
have not known every thing that “ architec- 
ture” includes, or, who have been skilled in 
only one branch of the art. Whether that indi- 
vidual may be entitled to the credit of skill in 
architecture, who has mastered the grammar 
of Italian or Gothic architecture, as he may be 
held to be or not, according to the opinions of 
advocates of each considered system, is, at least, 
a less sufficient reason for ascribing such an 
attribute, than would be his possession of 
knowledge of the science of construction and 

ractice of building, and capability of impart- 
ing beauty to the forms originating in fitness or 
convenience. Every style practised by an 
nation of the earth—if affording matter for cri- 
ticism at all, as more than curious construction, 
or hand-work—has shewn itself a medium for 
the production of beauty of design. 

It is, perhaps, less necessary to insist that 
the scientific and practical departments of ar- 
chitecture require the attention both of stadent 
and architect, than to urge the complete revisal 
of the method by which the ability to practice 
the profession is expected to be attained. It 
will far more tend to subsequent profit, and the 
early and complete possession of indispensable 








knowledge, to consider what are the different 


departments of education, and to advance each 
during the most important years of life, than 
to devote those years to some one branch, post- 
poning other branches to a period when they 
may indeed be supplied, but then with immense 
trouble and incidental loss, If our student 
readers are employing their time in gaining a 
knowledge of art in celebrated works of archi- 
tecture, and in endeavouring to penetrate the 
principles which guided the selection of details, 
they may rely, that far from that time — 
misspent, they are acquiring important, indeed, 
necessary information. ut they must not 
allow their attention to be confined to these. 
The different branches of education should be 
followed by them, we believe, somewhat pari 
passu, to fit them for the duties which, progres- 
sively, they must undertake. 

It is no doubt highly interesting to examine 
into the workings of the artists’ minds in times 
which have now the charm of antiquity, and 
to gain the lessons which those times can 
teach, and still valuable would these be, if 
merely provocative of that enthusiasm which 
should characterise the architect. But there 
would be error in considering that architec- 
ture is wholly fine art. Itis at least as impor- 
tant to consider and study the different methods 
of construction which may now be applicable 
to a building, and valuable even to notice the 
working of the mind of the modern architect. 
—The end of our argument, therefore, is to 
urge the frequent observation of works in pro- 
gress, as one of the most important aids to ar- 
chitectural knowledge. 

Indeed, all architects require a constant cul- 
tivation of the observing faculty, in order to 
preserve readiness of adaptation in details of 
construction to requisite ends. The opinions, 
and even the mistakes of those of their own 
time, are valuable in suggesting their own line 
of thought and action, and more so because 
they are those of contemporaries. Such notice 
is often interfered with by the necessity for 
attending to matter of more pressing import- 
ance, but should never be considered as unne- 
cessary, unless it be useless to preserve that 
activity in resources and suggestions, which is 
a in the age. 

t is to be wished that the habit of writing 
down impressions were more general. Archi- 
tects are much inclined to be critical, yet apart 
from the inherent difficulty of architectural 
criticism, and the abstruseness of its principles, 
so confessed by even the real thinkers, the so- 
lution of many of the questions which make up 
the great variety of contradictory opinions, is 
indefinitely postponed, by reason of the impos- 
sibility of arriving at real argument, where 
each would be incapable of understanding his 
own professed opinions, and of advocating 
them. When each of us is fairly committed 
to some one of the opinions—upon the question 
of style, for instance,—something really im- 
portant will have been gained towards the set- 
tlement of that troublesome question. 

But the present object is less to carry out 
these incidental arguments to the point to 
which they might possibly lead, than to record 
a few notes of matters of art and construction 
in Liverpool. Judging from such streets as 
we were able to look into, enough has been 
done in this town within about the last five 
years to afford much matter for thought. We 
cannot look at the Town Hall and Exchan 
buildings, which used to be considered remark- 
able works of architecture, then at the build- 
ings lately erected, without feeling that there 
is really much ground for hoping that archi- 
tecture will again have vigorous existence. 
Something may be detected of the same want 
of careful design which rendered the work of 
Stuart and Revett so great a blessing to the 
architects of another order and school, and we 
can often think more of the talent of the archi- 
tect whose work may be full of questionable 
features, than of his whose work has indeed no 
point to catch at for blame, but none for 
praise. 

“ec 





in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep ; 
We cannot blame indeed—but we may sleep.”’ 


Without entering into the question of ori- 
inality in that day or this, architects of the 
Featian school formerly bad manifestly a small 
number of the resources by those of 
our own day. We do not speak of Jones,Wren, 
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design. In the Liverpool Town is 
some attempt at ornament, but it appears as if 
carved by a very unskilful hand, or as — 
<< ed by — one unable a4 draw. 

ildings in e-street, nearly opposite, 
erected a few years since, notwithstanding 
some points which might be criticised, have 
very great merit in this particular. The or- 
nament has a perfect character of unity of de- 
sign in all its , true accordance with the 
Grecian principle out of which it has been 
educed, and yet is strikingly original, shewing 
how much may yet be wrought out of a style, 
in which it had been supposed by many there 
could be no farther novelty. The ornament 
above the doorways in the court, may be in- 
stanced, and the whole has obvious! de- 
signed and drawn by some one who has had 
perfect command of his il. 

The new building for the Assize Courts is 
peepee sig: Bape, page to the wey 
tect, and to the e of Liverpool, and is 
indeed a building ve which the country may 
have reason to be proud. It es an 
immense space, and would, like the im- 
portant instances just given, lead us to think 
that we are only just beginning to discover 
the real value of Grecian architecture. Still 
it has some points which might be open to 
objection,—and we wonder there are so few, 
considering the difficulties to which the ar- 
chitect has been subjected, in endeavouring to 
make his design accord with the plans of 
others. The portico has, we might say, less 
of that importance which should characterize 
that feature when attempted in so a 
building, only that we are mindful of the dif- 
ferent effect which may be expected, when the 
steps and approaches are completed. It has, 
however, a great fault:—the line forming the 
apex of the roof breaks off abruptly at a short 
distance from the back of the pediment, always 
a most unpleasing feature, even to those unac- 
quainted with architecture, but most remark- 
able in a building claiming to recognize the 
spirit of the Grecian style. Our attention had 
been directed, quite spontaneously, by a non- 
professional friend, to a more glaring example 
of this mistake in one of the largest buildings 
in Liverpool. Such an instance shews, that an 
architect may be perfectly familiar with the 
style he has chosen to adopt, and may even 
have personally investigated its examples, and 
yet from forgetfulness of some principles of 
design apparently simple, or from thinking 
rather of introducing some admired feature, 
than of taking those which would have ap- 
verne to grow out of the requirements of the 

uilding, may err, not only against principles 
which ean be understood without much know- 
ledge of architectural works, but even against 
those of the particular authorities which he 
had taken for his guidance. In saying this, we 
are not forgetting the su form of roof 
in the hypaethral temple.—In the end farthest 
from the portico, the architect of the Assize 
Courts has adopted an apsidal form, and this 
part of the building has great beauty. The 
accessories of steps and terraces, and the en- 
closed areas in the middle of the street, judg- 
ing from an engraving we have seen, please us 
as arguing a mind alive to the value of these 
important but mach neglected features, upon 
which something has ope | — in these 
pages — under the head of “ from 
Architect’s Diary.” Nevertheless, the 
prs wri ange Ogee 
a main building, though it appears 
have been made with And of 

to us i use of square 
columns, which, though limited to a portion 
of the flank, form so important a 
the effect and arrangement of the building, 

to 
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seldom in consequence of this defect. We 
have included them amongst forms—such as 
those of pediments given in the work of Sir 
Wa. Chambers,—“ to be avoided.” It is true, 
that the same objection might be made to angle 
pilasters, were it not that io that case there is 
no other form that readily suggests itself, for 
which we feel we bave undoubted reason for 
preference.—The merit of a work cannot be 
estimated except by those who are fully ac- 
quainted with the forms which various features 
have heretofore taken, and who can discern 
the use of reason in the choice of those which 
have been selected, or the preference of those 
which have been invented. ‘Therefore the un- 
learned world — speaking professionally—can 
never be, as many would still argue, the proper 
judges of works of arehitecture, although the 
art is to be used chiefly for their gratification 
and benefit. Where forms are selected, the 
true critic will expect none but the best which 
could by possibility be found, or that the ar- 
chitect thought them so, knowing the others, 
and being able to say why he rejected the 
latter. If forms are invented, criticism may 
be more lenient, in justice to the exertion of the 
faculty, but is still not rightly exercised unless 
guided by similar rules, A faultless work 
may indeed be— 


——‘‘ what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be,” 
but still the standard is perfection, or that 


whieb has formed its nearest approach, and is 
so in all art, yet, as we have once before 


urged, is constantly forgotten in what is com- | 


monly esteemed architectural criticism. In- 
vention is the highest faculty of the artist, yet 
can hardly begin without acquaintance with 
the inventions of others. A company esta- 
blished in the year 1850, to form a new cattle- 
market in the city, would, we think, only waste 
its capital, and be told that other localities had 
been found since 1847, and would receive no 
pity, whatever reasons it could give for igno- 
rance. It is the business of all to know the 
progress of events; and so, as it is the duty of 
all to undertand the laws, it is required of the 
architect, and of whoever gives an opinion 








upon architecture, that they should be familiar | 


with all that has transpired in the progress of 
invention,—But returning from this digression, 
and without obstinately persisting in an objec- 
tion to the use of square columns in the parti- 
cular case of the Assize Courts, where much 
might be adduced in favour of the architect's 
adoption of them, and not forgetting that an 
example may be found of the use of a square 
column even in Athens, the use of angle pilas- 
ters of the kind above referred to, is foreign to 
the principle of Grecian architecture. They 
may be found in works of late date, no doubt, 
and are so in those of the age of Pericles; in the 
Temple of Theseus the ante are returned of 
equal diameter on each face ; but the principal 
was the reverse. Breaks through the whole 
height seem to have been introduced expressly 
to prevent any assimilation with columns, and 
with the same object their capitals were always 
different. 

Time did not allow the writer to see the in- 
terior of the building, or even any thing more 
than the principal fronts. If pct of these is, 
as we were told, what ecclesiologists call a 
“show front,” and that there are many win- 
dows in the other, it might be ground of objec- 
tion with those who deem that windows are 
things forbidden in Grecian architecture. Cer- 
tainly, though temples had none, assize-courts 
must have. But, if the fact be as stated, 
whether convenience has been interfered with 
to make a building which shall be Grecian in 
appearance, as well as in principle, or not, we 
have no opportunity of knowing, nor dare we 
hazard a hasty opioion as to the management 
of apertures for illumination, in any modern 
adaptation of Grecian architecture. We only 
know that this question, and that general one, 
of the extent to which the choice of a style 
obliges us to enter into its associated character- 
istics, peculiar to the time, nation, or religion, 
and foreign to those of ourselves, is matter for 
serious deliberation. Few will now be found 
to go the whole extent of advocating a com- 

te resuscitation of things foreiga to our own 
abits and condition; but few are entirely 
without sueh trammels, and pone have an 
conception of the complete revolution which 
may oceur in architecture ere it becomes as 
much a reflection of knowledge and civilization 
at this epoch, as it has been at other periods, 











The state of the art now must be matter of re- 
gret to all professors, who practise it with any 
feeling of its proper use as art, following in a 
track of which reason must often suggest the 
error, yet shrinking from the labour which a 
complete research into principles would require. 
Something like the consideration, devoted by 
Burke and other writers on The Beautiful, is 
now needed, and an arrangement of the mate- 
rials which the industry of late years has col- 
lected, so to extract from such principles as 
are peculiar to styles, those which may usefully 
govern the forms of modern art, tothe end that 
we may exchange the concurrent use in build- 
ings of similar purpose, of antagonistic prin- 
ciples, for a different method dictated by 
reason, and not by whim. Few are able to 
conceal from themselves the insufficiency of 
the reasons for the preference of any one style 
over another; and the end which has mani- 
festly to be brought about in art is, that what- 
ever character has been imparted to a design, 
should be capable of being supported by 
argument. Thus, confidence in the propriety 
of the course adopted will be possessed, a feel- 
ing unknown to these days, and the inventive 
faculty, however influenced by proper rules, 
will not be prevented by the fear of an inven- 
tion being construed into ignorance of style. 

Returning to the notice of Liverpool—in 
Castle-street a new building is in progress, for 
the Branch Bank of England, but it was not 
sufficiently far advanced to see any thing more 
than that the principal front would have four 
Doric columns between rusticated piers at the 
angles, Its character marks it as one of Mr. 
Cockerell’s. Another building is in progress 
next to it, for the Commercial Bank, but the 
design has no great merit ; the basement, in par- 
ticular, is deficient in that requisite of solidity 
which should always characterize rusticated 
work, The architect is Mr. Cunningham. In 
Fenwick-street, there have been several new 
buildings, and they are generally of some merit : 
they are in the Italian style. A Catholic church 
is also in progress near Islington, and in the 
same neighbourhood is the Collegiate Institu- 
tion, in the late Gothic style, which, being by 
the architect of the Assize Courts, would afford 
us an illustration, were one wanting, of the 
curious state into which the practice of archi- 
tecture has fallen. Many instances have oc- 
curred of an architect designing in two differ- 
ent styles, even in times in which such an 
occurrence would not be suspected by many, 
but at no period has it been the system to prac- 
tise in every style; moreover, it is a system 
in which we are all implicated. 

Any architect much engaged in the con- 
struction of warehouses, would do well to visit 
Manchester and Liverpool, where good design 
and sound construction seem to be united in 
such buildings. Of the former town, we shall 
have again to speak. In Liverpool, the expe- 
rience of several large fires has led to the use 
of fire-proof construction in all warehouses 
latel¥ built. Iron doors are almost universal, 
and for the windows, in place of sashes, it 
is not uncommon to find sliding doors of 
iron, which is further employed in the form 
of a quarter of a sphere, in place of the old 
penthouse covering to the hoist, above tiers of 
door-cases, and for many other purposes 
to which it was scarcely ever applied till 
lately. But the warehouses at the Albert 
Dock are certainly the warehouses, par 
exemple, of Liverpool. They extend round 
the four sides of the dock, the front wall, 
which is of four bricks thick, being supported 
upon arches, springing from iron colomns, 
These columns, which stand close to the edge 
of the masonry forming the dock, are of Doric 
character, and are four feet in diameter at the 
base. Thus there is a large area, conveniently 
situated for landing goods, and for hoisting 
them into the different stories of the warehouse, 
The floor above this ground story is wholly 
supported by similar iron columns, of which 
those in the range next the first mentioned, 
are three feet in diameter. The aperture in the 
floors for raising the goods is formed by an 
iron frame, to receive the fire-proof arches. It 
would be difficult to find a building in London, 
having the appearance of solidity and strength 
found in these warehouses. This arises chiefly 
from the manner in which the brickwork is 
executed, which is in a style quite unknown to 
London workmen. ‘The bricks are consider- 
ably larger every way than the kinds usually 
employed, in length measuring 9} inches. 





The large block of commercial chambers 
called “The Tower Buildings,” in the old 
eburehyard, erected from the designs of Mr. 
J. A. Picton, bave been already described in 
this journal.* Crescent Chapel Schools, by 
this same architect, of which we gave an 
engraving some time ago, are now finished, 
and look very well, 

Of the landing-stage, designed by Mr, Cu- 
bitt, and built upon pontoons of iron, our rea- 
ders have no doubt heard, It isan improve- 
ment upon the old barges, such as are con- 
stantly the occasion of accidents in the Thames, 
but the bridges to the quay not being com- 
pleted, it is, of course, deficient in some of the 
most important improvements which are ex- 
pected. A good working contrivance is wanted 
more in these than in the stage itself. Some- 
thing which we at first took to be the “ myste- 
rious machine” already noticed in Tne 
Buitper, was explained to be a girder for 
one of these bridges; bat though it had the 
outward configuration, it was so different to 
most girders we had seen before, that we dare 
not vouch for the fact. It appeared to be either 
made of, or covered with, boiler plate, fastened 
by rivets. 

The station of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railway has much altered its appear- 
ance. <A larger area has had to be gained by 
removing the rock, and thus shortening the 
tunnel ; and a church, which now stands near 
the edge of the excavation, will, it is said, have 
to be taken down. We also heard that there 
was some intention of removing the fagade of 
the station, which can hardly have been built 
ten years. A new tunnel to the north end of 
the docks, is also in progress. 





SANATIVE REFORM. 
PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 





In a vast metropolitan concentration of 
human life like ours, in which occurs a whole 
sixth part of all the waste of health and life in 
the three United Kingdoms, and in which, 
from amongst 2,000,000 people, nearly 50,000 
die every year—900 every week-—one every 
tenth minute—the mere destruction, deliberate, 
avoidable, and murderous, though it be, of 
10,000 of these every year—200 every week 
—one every hour, by means of municipal 
poison alone, insidiously administered along 
with the air which the doomed ones breathe 
til! they breathe no more, may, by compari- 
son, at first glance, seem to be a matter of 
minor import; yet, if we estimate the value of 
a single life at the amount of the popular out- 
ery created by the scarcely more pa 
though more designed, destruction of that one 
life by domestic poison, not more insidiously 
administered along with the food that he eats, 
or the fluids that he drinks,—and which ought 
both of them to co operate with the air that he 
breathes,—for the sustenance of the life thus 
valued,—what a mighty and eternal outcry 
ought to rend the welkin and the walls of every 
city, town, and village in the empire! till 
an end be for ever put to this now too well 
recognised and wholesale system of man- 
slaughter,—and so, in the course of years, the 
precious lives of huodreds of thousands of 
fellow*beings be saved to ‘a good old age,” the 
only natural, and, as such, unavoidable cause of 
death. But silent as the grave to which this 
monstrous evil leads have been the voices of 
the people at large, even while their more 
enlightened brethren were attesting, proving, 
and exhorting, in this noble cause, tif now 
that the feeling and the fears of the community 
are really roused, and the outery does 
begin in earnest to be not merely audible, but 
in crescendo towards a simultaneous and thun- 
dering appeal to our bran-new, and let us hope, 
in @ sanative sense at least, clean sweeping 
legislators, and that too in the articulate and 
intelligible form of what we trust will prove, in 
effect, an irresistible demand for THE one grand 
REFORM of the day,—the all comprehensive sa - 
native refogm in all its cognate ramifications ; 
and in anticipation of which demand, we re- 
joice to perceive so many of the local muni- 
cipal, parochial, and other authorities now be- 
stirring themselves, too, in earnest, with the 

of ‘setting their houses in order,’ or 
rather,—with the bireh at length in terrorem 
hanging over their devoted heads,—reluctantly 





* See p. 592, Vol IV. 
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iving promise of being ‘ good boys’ for the 
Doers, henceforth resolved to keep clean 
scrubbed, and in sighbtly condition, their 
olfactory drains and slobbery surfaces. And 
we doubt not that the new Health of Towns’ 
Commission, with a Chadwick as its keen 
scented ferreting organ, has already, even 
though with a less-urgent cleanser at its other 
extremity, begun to exercise a salutary, and 
indeed we may say, in more than one sense, 
a sanative influence, over these metropolitan 
‘heads’ in particular.* 

The mass of matter on the sanative move- 
ment, metropolitan and provincial, gleaned 
from the newspaper press and now before us, 
may well demand the advent of the ‘ Journal 
of Health,’ proposed to be established by the 
Health of Towns’ Association ; for our pre- 
sent limits would be barely sufficient for even 
an index to the whole mass, far less for the 
briefest abridgment. We must at least retain 
some record of its more prominent features, 
however,—and first, of what is going on in the 
metropolitan districts. 

At Guildhall, in the city, the commissioners 
of sewers have been bringing up the owners of 
cesspools and other nuisances, who have been 
compelled forthwith to abate them, and to pro- 
perly drain their premises. Mr. Alderman 
Johnson has declared “the intention of the 
court of aldermen to make a peremptory order 
in every case of the kind that is brought before 
them.” Two inspectors of pavements caught 
fevers from merely inspecting these death-pots, 


near Aldgate. The owner of some houses in | 


Swan-lane, Thames-street, on being called on 
to open a communication between a privy and 
the sewers, set forth that in one case this had 
been done, but that the result was, “that at 
high-water the Thames flowed up the sewers 
through the privy and into the cellar, where 


it stood three feet deep. The commissioners | 


themselves therefore were to blame, in not 
ries traps at the mouths of the sewers. At 

Jindsor-street, Bishopsgate, a communica- 
tion between a cesspool and a sewer had been 
stupidly opened at a point seven feet above the 
bottom of the pool, and a new opening at the 
level of the latter was ordered prompily to be 
made. The majority of the ‘governors and 
directors of the united parishes of St. George 
the Martyr and St. Andrew’s, Holborn,’ have 
voted, by ‘ one,’ admission to rate-payers at 
their meetings, but still loving the darkness at 
least, if not the dirt, they split, fourteen to 
fourteen, on the question of admission to the 
publie press, and the chairman cast his second 
vote after his first into the anti-sanatorial cess- 
pool. The sanatory committee of the Mary- 
lebone districts were lately to be summoned 
forthwith, to investigate and remedy “the gross 
and grievous evils existing in the parish ;” and 
Mr. Joseph warned the vestry, that if nothing 
shall have been done at the opening of Par- 
liament for the ‘ health and comfort’ of the 
public, this would undoubtedly be held “a 
good and valid ground for taking from them 
that power which hitherto they bad enjoyed.” 
A memorial signed by 300 of the rate-payers 
of All Souls’ district, Marylebone, has been 
presented to the vestry, recommending the con- 
dition of the district to their notice—its dense 
and poor population [hy theway,the authorities 
here are at presenthelpless, being nearly 5,0007. 
in debt, from pauper-drainage on their funds] 
—defeetive drainage and ventilation, and high 
rate of mortality—and impressing on them a 
sense of the benefit derivable from the speedy 
establishment of the proposed baths and wash- 
houses. Their spokesman, Mr. Edwards, 
hinted that “ unless the local authorities were 
prepared to do what the Government proposed 
to do, the rate-payers would prefer general to 
loeal government ;” so they are at present 
rather in a fix with a heavy debt upon their 
heads, at a time when it is late enough to re- 
deem themselves even with no want of the 
needful. The memorial was held to be a com- 
plete reply to Sir P. Laurie and others, who 
had proved restive under the proposed washing 
and scrubbing process, and had declared the 
rate-payers themselves to be adverse to it. A 
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motion was then put and carried, nem. con. 
that the bath and washhouse commissioners be 
requested to take steps to meet the wishes of 
the memorialists, and since then the com- 
missioners have reported, that the Govern- 
ment is willing to take part of the Yorkshire 
Stingo site at 2,000/., leaving two-thirds of it 
for the baths at 3,000/., the loan of which from 
the Consolidated Fund they accordingly 
recommend. At St. George the Martyr’s, 
a special meeting of the board of guardians 
have unanimously passed “ various resolutions 
for the improvement of the sanatory condition 
of the parish,” in districts of which so pesti- 
lent is the atmosphere, and so “ pregnant with 
disease and mortality,” that even medical stu- 
dents, who are usually rather reckless of their 
own safety, have generally objected to attend 
to the cases of fever which there so malig- 
nantly prevail in the midst of “ excrement and 
decaying vegetable refuse matter,”’ &e. &c. 

A report on the Elim chapel cellar 
nuisance having been made to the Commis- 
sioners of City Sewers by Mr. Haywood, the 
surveyor, recommending that the whole be 
built up and all its abominations buried within 
it after every crevice has been rendered air- 
tight, and what requires it covered over with 
a solid body of concrete 2 to 3 feet thick, so 
as “ effectually to prevent the formation or per- 
meation of noxious gases, and also render easy 
of detection any future attempt to bury there 
again, and thus aid in the good of abolish- 
ing intra-mural interments,”—the magistrates 
determined on the immediate abatement of 
this nuisanee, and accordingly authorized the 
employment of workmen, who have since been 
‘laying eoncrete over the ground, breaking the 
roof, and stopping up all holes,’ in order to 
accomplish the end in view. 

Complaints, too, are ever and anon issuing 
forth from the doomed inhabitants of in- 
fected digtgicts, still drawing publie attention 
to varioug other ‘most infamous nuisances,’ 
—such ag that of a ditch near Blackfriars- 
road, where ‘the filth from all the cesspools 
and draing in a very crowded neighbourhood ’ 
is received, and ‘ much disease and a continual 
stench’ kept up there by,—and that of a ‘ pest 
depot at it Mary's, Newleiten,' aba of ita ‘most 
frightful nuisances,’ described as “a filthy, 
feetid, poisonous ditch, reeking with deadly 
effluvia, and surrounded by thousands of poor 
inbabitants,” in Nursery-row,—another “ filthy 
open ditch alongside the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s park wall,” at Lambeth, “ the stench 
from which is very offensive, and the sight of 
it very disgusting,” a nuisance whieh “ blocks 
up the sewers from the houses, the cellars of 
some of which “ stand four feet deep of stink- 
ing water.” Nay, the preeincts of the royal 
residence itself wre still described as “ totally 
without sewerage, the whole of the waste water 
passing into cesspools, whence when putrid it 
is pumped into open gutters, diffusing miasma 
around it as it passes through the streets.” 
Here, also, “from the number of cesspools, the 
ground has become completely imbued with 
this pestilential matter, and thus are the noxi- 
ous gases being perpetually evolved.” Disease 
is constantly prevalent on the spot, and as the 
saturation goes on, “ should the disease assume 
a more virulent character, the inhabitants of 
Buckingham Palace would, from their proxi- 
mity, stand in the most imminent danger.” 
Again, a fair example and type of the general 
state of the great metropolitan ‘ Babylon, which 
stands on many’ cesspools, exists “ under the 
walls of Bedlam itself, where the filth of va- 
rious kinds, which must proceed from so large 
an establishment, is allowed to flow without 
the least covering, contaminating the neigh- 
bourhood by producing fever, and disgusting 
the inhabitants by its offensive exhalations,” 
while, in another ditch, a stagnant one, “ rab- 
bish of every kind is thrown in by the poor, 
the odour of which I should think could be 
smelt for 200 or 300 yards from the spot.” 
And besides all this, in the same locality, ashes 
and rubbish accumulate in the very houses, 
“eight weeks having elapsed without one of 
the dust contractors’ ccrts coming round to 
collect the refuse !”—a fact which reminds us 
of a merited rebuke, some time since adminis- 
tered by the Scottish journalist Chambers.— 
“ W hen itso happens,” says he, “that 1,800,000 
persons choose to huddle themselves into a 
space of about five miles io mean diameter, 
instead of being spread over several counties 
it becomes necessary to use very active and 





energetic keep 

a place naturally inclines to be (pardon salu- | 
tarily plain language) one vast dunghill.’ 
Nevertheless, “the plan of cleansing foliowed 
in London is so grossly absurd, that pedple in | 
well-managed country-towns will bly | 
feel a difficulty in crediting its existence. The | 


: 


contractors are at no pains to clean out bye- | 
courts and lanes, because the trouble is not | 
compensated by the value of the refuse there | 
to be collected: They sweep once or twice 
a week, as best suits their own conveni- | 
ence or views of profit, The want of a 
general and uniform government of such 
matters in the metropolis is most deplorable. 
Accustomed to live amidst the impurities ia 
question, the Londoners have become used to 
the evil, insomuch as to be scarcely sensible 
of it. They would, therefore, if left to them- 
selves, feel little wish for reform. It is a 
case exactly like that of the Seotch under the 
censure of Dr. Johnson, or the Americans 
under the sareasms of Mrs. Trollope. The 
Londoners need to be awakened to a sense of 
the nastiness in which they live. We can 
assure them in the most solemn manner, that 
they are excessively dirty. Are they convinced ? 
—then some good may be expected. If not, 
we must plainly tell them that the filth which 
they are unconsciously living amongst yearly 
chokes its thousands, and will continue to do 
so as long as it remains undiminished.” 

Now, however, that our own ever-green and 
racy satirist of absurdity and folly, and lover 
of fun and frolic, Punch assures us that the 
very “ announcement of a commission to report 
on the sanatory state of the metropolis has 
eaused the greatest commotion among the 
stinks, sewers, filth, fevers, drains, dust-holes, 
and depots, from Wapping to Westminster,” 
and that the three plagues, typhus, cholera, 
and scarlatina, are ‘laying their heads together’ 
in a secret confabulation, which we would 
readily report were it not that ‘ all the world ’ 
already knows the secret to relate to their fell 
design to ‘make the most of the time that is 
left them,’—we have every hope of these devils 
ere long having their due, and of the state 
of our great metropolis being no longer a bye- 
word and a reproach in the mouth of one who 
dwells in a city once, if not now, itself no- 
torious, as the writer can attest, for the vilest 
compound of villanous smells within the limits 
of those ‘most abominable of all chemical 
substances’ the su!phuretted and phosphu- 
retted hydrogens, et hoc genus omne. 





Mezzotinro Eneravines sy Ma. G. R. 
Warp.—Mr. Ward has recently engraved 
two portraits after Mr. F. Grant, A.R.A., 
namely, the Marquis of Granby, and Mr. 
Doff, the member for Banff. The painter has 
been fortunate both in his subjects and en- 
graver. The first portrait is simply a half 
length, the second a full length with some 
scenery, but both have exceedingly good heads, 
and Mr. Ward has rendered them in black 
and white with ability and great success. 

Lunatic Asytums.—The plans in compe- 
tition for the proposed pauper asylum for Mid- 
diesex, were sent in on Friday in last week. 
A lunatic asylum for the counties of Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Brecon, and Radnor, is to 
be erected in the neighbourhood of Aberga- 
venny. The sum put down for it is 20,000/. 
The foundation-stone of the Birmiogham Lu- 
natic —— was laid last week. 

Tue New Synacoeue ar Canrersury. 
In reply to our comment last week, we bave a 
note from the secretary of the building com- 
mittee of the Hebrew congregation, Canter- 
bury (Mr, J. Jacobs), stating that the style of 
the new synagogue is the Egyptian ; that Mr, 
Hezekiah Marshall, of Canterbury, is the ar- 
chiteet, and Mr. Cozens the contractor. 

ArcnirectcraL Association, — This 
evening (Friday), the first conversazione of 
the new association will be held, as mentioned 
last week, at Lyons-Inn Hall, Strand. We 
hope to find that a large number of our 
younger readers will avail themselves of the 
advantages which the society offers. Several 
of the elder members of the profession are ex- 
pected to attend and give their countenance to 
the meeting. 

Tae Nationat Gattery.—It is generally 
understood now that a new building will be 
obtained for the national collection as soon as 
possible. 
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GALLO-ROMAN MONUMENT AT 








GALLO-ROMAN MONUMENT AT IGEL. 
GALLO-ROMAN WORKS GENERALLY. 

Tuere are still extant in France numerous 
examples of Roman buildings, differing in a 
measure from their rye a which directly 
testify the subjection of a large portion of that 
country to the Roman Empire. More especi- 
ally is this observable in the departments be- 
tween the Seine and the Loire, as well as the 
territories watered by the Aisne and Marne, 
where they chiefly abound. Their age extends 
over a period of six centuries, from the time 
of the invasion of Czsar to about the middle 
of the fifth century, soon after which period 
the Gallo-Romans obtained their independ- 
ence, and then became subject to the more 
powerful Franes. By far the greater number 
of these monuments, however, belong to the 
age of the Empire’s decline. 

As they exhibit a modification of style to 
which we bave now no parallel left in our own 
country, the specimen given above of a very 
elegant Gallo-Roman work, may not prove un- 
interesting to those who concern themselves in 
examining the history of architectural develop- 
ment. It is situated at Igel, an unimportant 
village in the old department of Sarre, aud 
stands by the side of the Roman street which 
led from Tréves to Rheims. It has frequently 
excited the attention of antiquaries ; but the 





T 


cause of its erection still remains unexplained. 
Some persons have presumed the monument 
was erected in memory of the marriage of 


Constans Chlore with the Empress Helen, in | 


consequence of the bas-relief found on one of 
the sides of the die, representing a man giving 
his hand to a woman, as it were in token of 
alliance, A mutilated inscription, with the aid of 
a little restoration, perhaps might sufficiently 
prove, that it was in fact erected by two mem- 
bers of the family of Secundinus, to Secundinus 
Securus, arich Gallo-Roman merchant, founder 
of the village of Igel,in the fourth century. All, 
however, are agreed in supposing it a cenotaph. 

The monument, built of a fine limestone, is 
square on plan; its height is about 66 feet, and 
the width of its base is 20 feet. 

It is curious to notice in the above specimen 
the similarity that exists with the style of de- 
sign prevalent during the revival of antique 
art in the fifteenth —?. The same result 
has arisen in both ages, from the basis beirg 
compounded of the same ingredients; on the 
one hand by the evanescent yet struggling 
spirit of antique art, united with the excessive 
freedom and licence of the times, and on the 


but a trifling modification and refinement of 
| the several parts, to produce from the above 
| Specimen a very fair example of cinque-cento 
design. This effect may be more or less ob- 
served in all the monuments of the low Empire, 
whether existing in France or elsewhere. 
Among the many specimens of Gallo- 
Roman monuments worthy of notice, we may 
mention the “ Porte Noire ” at Besancon, the 
“ Porte de Mars,” at Rheims, that at Saintes, 
at Langres, at St. Andre (Autun), at Nismes, 
the “ Porte Dorée,” at Frejus (Var), the 
elegant tomb and triumphal arches at St. Remi 
and Orange, the tomb of Jovinus, at Rheims, the 
temple and tomb at Vaison (Vaucluse) Temple 
of “ La Fontaine,” at Nismes, the column of 
Cussy, in Burgundy, the origin of which has 
created so much discussion and dissension; 
the “ Maison Quarrée” and “ Tour Magne,” 
at Nismes, the obelisk of “ Estelle,” the tomb 
of Pilate at Vier we, the theatres of Arles, 
Orange, and Nismes, the palace of Gallien, at 
Bordeaux, the Pretorial palace at Tréves, the 





Palace and other antiquities at Aix, the aque- 


| ducts of “St. Just” (Rhone), Jouy (Moselle), 
| Gargallon (Var), Pont du Gard, and lastly, 


other by the endeavours of those who fostered | the “ Pile cing Mars,” on the right bank of the 
regenerative art, to free their minds from the | Loire, four leagues below Tours, which, if not 
trammels of the Gothic style, which in a mea- | of Gaulish origin, as is generally supposed, is 
sure had been the consequence of that very | full of peculiarities, which deserve especial ex- 


licence and freedom. 


in fact, it would require | amination. 
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Fig. 6. 





In enumerating the names of the above 
Gallo-Roman works, our object has been to 
draw attention to a class of style in architec- 
ture which has hitherto been too hastily con- 
demned, because belonging to a debased era, 
and unable to bear comparison with Roman 
works of a higher stamp ; but it should be re- 
membered that each age had its peculiarities, 
from which many a useful lesson may be ex- 
tracted, whether it be in the shape of a warn- 
ing to avoid, or an indacement to imitate. 

Ww. L. B. G. 





CONSTRUCTION OF PRISONS. 

Tue daily papers have doubtless made many 
of our readers acquainted with the fact, that a 
“ Penitentiary Congress ” was held at Brussels 
the week before Jast, wherein Col. Jebb (com- 
missioned by the Secretary of State), Mr. B. 
Rotch (the magistrate), and Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, took a distinguished part. 

Foremost amongst the subjects of debate 
was the mode of constructing cellular prisons ; 
and as this is a matter which greatly concerns 





architects and others of our readers, we deem 
it right to record the results. 

Colonel Jebb rightly remarked, that there 
was an intimate connection between the con- 
struction and the discipline of a prison. He 
was impressed with the necessity of having the 
various departments and the various offices of 
the establishment kept quite distinct one from 
the other, with a convenient mode of access to 
the centre and the cells. It was also essential 
that the families of the officers should not live 
in. the prisons ; that the latter should come to 
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their employment at a certain hour during the | if necessary. One such cell would be suffi- 


day, and attend alternately at night. He saw 
by a paragraph in the programme that it was 
proposed not to construct prisons with more 
than three stories, including the ground-floor. 
He thought, however, that when the number 
of prisoners amounted to 700 or 800, it would 
be more convenient to have four stories than 
very long wings. With respect to the attend- 
ing of divine worship, a mode existed in 
Pentonville and other places, by which all the 
prisoners might proceed separately to the 
church or chapel, and bear and see the person 
officiating, without being seen by any one ex- 
eept by him. Thetime oceupied in proceeding 
to and departing from divine service was seven 
minutes respectively. With respect to the 





size of cells, he thought that, asa general rule, | 


they should be about 13 feet long, 7 broad, | 


and from 8 to 9 feet high. Of course it would | 


be necessary sometimes to make larger cells 
for special purposes, 

The following are some of the propositions, 
which were agreed to nem. con. 

The buildings and exercise ground should 


be disposed so as to receive the rays of the sun, | 
and be sheltered from rain and the north wind. | 
2ad. The destination of a prison must in some | 


sort determine its internal arrangement. If it 


is to be a penal prison, none but convicts of | 


one sex should be placed in each, and the | 
number should never surpass the maximum of | 


500, although the congress were of opinion that 
a less number would be better. If it is to be 
a preventive establishment, different wings and 
sections should be parted off for the different 
categories of prisoners. The two sexes at any 
rate must be kept distinct. 3rd. The number 
of stories should not be more than three, in- 
eluding the ground-floor. The parts of the 
prison specially destined for persons under- 
going their sentences should be disposed in 
such a manner as, Ist. To allow of a complete 
separation by day as well as by night. 2nd. 
To give them the means of open air exercise. 
3rd. To enable them to be suitably employed ; 
to receive instruction, and to assist at divine 
service and religious exercises, without in- 
fringing the rule of separation. 4th. To 
facilitate the mode of superintendence of the 
prisoners, and of frequent communication with 
them. 

The following propositions were read and 
discussed :— 

Central Observatory.—The various parts of 
the building should be connected with a cen- 
tral point of inspection, from which the head 





| 


cient for about 100 prisoners. The dimensions 
of. the cells for the exercise of certain trades 
should correspond with the use to which they 
are to be put. They should be situated in pre- 
ference on the lower stories, and their number 
must depend on the nature of the trades carried 
on in the prison. In prisons where prisoners 
are constantly arriving, a certain number of 
cells should be made in which each prisoner 
may be placed temporarily, previous to being 
seen by the surgeon, and such cells might be of 
smaller dimensions than others. 

Heating and Ventilation.—W hatever the sys- 
tem of ventilating by heating may be, its re- 
sults should be the following :—A sufficiency 
to each cell of fresh air, or, if necessary, of 
air tempered for each prisoner, without the 
inconvenience of draughts. The extraction 
from each cell of a quantity of foul air equiva- 


lent to the quantity of pure air introduced ; 


and the carrying on cf the heating and venti- 
lation without facilitating the means of com- 
munication, whether of sound or otherwise, 
between the different cells, 

Mr. Roteh said, that excellent as the Pen- 
tonville Model Prison was, he could not belp 
saying that many things were wanting to 
render that establishment perfect. All the 
medical men to whom he had spoken on the 
subject were of opinion that the temperature 
should be lowered by night time. The mode 
of ventilation was not good in Pentonville, 
and he would just observe, that if people were 
satisfied with what was simply good, they 
would never have better. The question of 
ventilation was a most important one, particu- 
larly for nations which, unlike England, bad 
no colonies to which criminals might be trans- 
ported, and which were, therefore, under the 
necessity of detaining the criminals for a long 
time in prison. [t must not be said that there 
was no way of bringing the fresh air into pri- 
sons conducted on the cellular system; but 
rather urge architects to find out a plan to that 


| effect before the next congress was held. The 





of the establishment may inspect, without | 


being uader the necessity of moving, all the 
essential branches of the service. Regard 
must be had to the internal distribution of the 
localities, to the arrangement of the galleries, 
and to the choice of the materials of construc- 
tion, in order that no material obstacle may 
thwart that inspection. 2 

Cells.—In the disposition and arrangement 
of the cells, regard must be had to the follow- 
ing conditions:—l, ‘The cells must be large 
enough to allow of the prisoners taking ex- 
ercise, carrying on trades, and enjoying suffi- 
cient space and air forthe preservation of their 
health. The space should vary from 28 to 35 
cubic metres. 2. They should be lighted 
up, ventilated, and heated in a suitable man- 
ner. 3. Their construction should be such 
as to allow of no communication between their 
inmates, 4. They should be furnished with 
bed and bedding, with a fixed washhand basin 
with a tap, with a water-closet, and with other 
necessary articles. The prisoners should also 
have the means of giving the alarm to the at- 
tendants in case of illness or accident, or under 
any circumstance in which their presence 
might be necessary. 5, The prisoners should 
be subjected to an easy but unperceived in- 
spection, 

Special Cells.—In penal prisons it is neces- 
sary to have a certain number of special cells 
for the infirmary, for special punishments, for 
the different callings, and for prisoners on their 
first arrival. The cells for infirmaries, chiefly 
reserved for patients who cannot be suitably 
attended to in the ordinary cells, should be 
more spacious than the former, and shoald be 
disposed in such a manner as to allow of the 
free access of the attendants. One cell of that 
kind for every forty or fifty prisoners would 
possibly be sufficient. Celis for punishment 
should be stronger than others, and should be 
built in such a manner as to be easily darkened, 


H 4 : é . 
sy:tem of ventilation in Clerkenwell prison 


had been lately changed, because it was found 
to be a bad one. Mr. Rotch here showed the 
meeting a plan for procuring a ventilation : 
the principle appearing to be, that fresh 
air should be applied from the lower parts of 
the building, whilst the foul air should escape 
from the roof of the house. He would just 
state one fact to show that at Pentonville some 
improvements were required. About three 
weeks ago he had been informed by one of the 
furnace or oven men of that prison, that it re- 


| quired thirty-six hours to lower the tempera- 





ture. 

Col, Jebb admitted that it would be bet- 
ter to admit air into the prisons by means of 
opeh windows, but then such windows would 
admit of communication between the cells. 
He did not think that the present system at 
Pentonville could be well changed at present 
without endangering the health of the inmates, 
Should the medical men, however, decide 
otherwise, alterations would be made. He 
thought that the present mode of ventilation 
would not act prejudicially on the health of 
the inmates during the eighteen months or so 
they remained in the model prison. 

The article in favour of the establishment 
of a central observatory of inspection was 
adopted, as was also one relating to cells, with 
the exception of a sentence which fixed their 
space at from 28 to 35 cubic metres. 

The congress also adopted the following 
propositions :— 

Chapels.—The chapel should be so disposed 
as that each prisoner should join in the ex- 
erecise of worship—seeing and hearing the 
minister officiate without being himself seen ; 
regard being had at the same time to the fun- 
damental principle of the separation of pri- 
soners amongst themselves. 

Parlours.—A certain number of cell par- 
lours should be made for the use of prisoners 
not authorised to meet their relations or friends 
in their own cells. 

Domestic Service.— Administration.— Lodg- 
ing of Persons Employed in Prisons.—W hat- 
ever plan may be adopted, independent of the 
localities above-mentioned, each prison on 
the cellular system should contain a bath-room, 
with a number of separate baths, in propor- 
tion to the number of inmates; a kitchen 
with its accessories; a baking and a 
washhouse; a certain number of magazines 











for provisions, fuel, clothes, general stores, 
and manufactured goods, according to the 
destination of the prison; a clerk’s office, and 
a meeting-room for the committee of surveil-. 
lance ; lodgings for the director or chief officer, 
the guards, or watchers, and, in penal prisons, 
for the sub-director, the superintendent of 
works, the almoner, the doctor or his assistant, 
and of such other persons as may be placed 
in each prison by the administration. 





In Mr. Cresy’s valuable “ Encyclopedia of 
Civil Engineering,”’* a long account is given 
of the Pentonville Prison (so frequently re- 
ferred to at the Congress), with numerous 
illustrations of the fittings. We are permitted 
to place copies of some of these before our 
readers, together with the plan of the build- 
ing (fig. 1), and the following particulars. 

The first stone was laid on the 10th of 
April, 1840, and the whole was completed in 
the autumn of 1842. It is adapted for the re- 
ception of 520 prisoners upon the separate 
system, each having a cell, 13 feet by 7 feet, 
and 9 feet in height. 

The plan exhibits a central hall, open from 
the floor to the roof, from which branch five 

locks of buildings, each having, on the ground- 
floor, a corridor, which extends the whole 
length, with galleries above, in which are the 
entrances to the cells, arranged on each side 
against the outer walls. From the central 
hall the doors of all the cells may be seen, as 
the galleries are formed of open ironwork. 
The Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, de- 
signed by Mr. Haviland, seems to have been 
the prototype for this arrangement. As there 
are no female prisoners, there is but one class 
of cells, 

The boundary wall is upwards of 20 feet in 
height, and solidly constructed; and on the 
outside is an open space of considerable width. 
The basement is not sunk into the earth, except 
in oné portion, where it has an open area: 
over the whole surface of the walls a course of 
slate in cement was laid, 6 inches above the 
ground line, and the walls stand on a bed of 
concrete, 3 feet in depth and as much in width, 
so that every precaution is taken to prevent 
the ascent of moisture. Under the entrance 
building is a ward for the reception of 
prisoners, where they are examined by the 
medical attendant. he access to this ward is 
from the ground-floor, near the entrance door ; 
and the accommodation consists of a receiving- 
room, a number of cells in which prisoners can 
be locked up for twenty-four hours, if neces- 
sary, an examining-room, clothing stores, bath, 
and a closet for fumigating and purifying 
clothes.” 

Besides the 520 separate cells, there are 
twenty others on the basement area as work- 
shops, &e.; a chapel which contains stalls for 
256 prisoners; a board room for the commis- 
sioners, A; offices for secretary, B ; governor, 
H; chaplain, D; physician, E; governor’s 
clerks, N, O, P; clerk of works, &c., waiting- 
ing-room, G; visiting-room for prisoners’ 
friends, LM; schoolmaster’s room, library, 
surgery, offices for the steward and clerk, 
kitchen, and seullery, stores for provisions, 
&c., stores for manufactured articles, dwellings 
for governor, chaplain, assistant-chaplaio, 
steward and manufacturer, principal school- 
master, clerk of the works, four principal 
warders, twelve warders, two gute-keepers, 


| one messenger, an engineer, and apartments 


for the deputy governor, president medical 
officer, and infirmary warden. The total area, 
including the boundary wall, is six acres, ten 
perches. There is a garden of two acres in 
the rear, and a terrace and road 75 feet broad 
in front. 

The chapel is 72 feet 6 inches in length, 40 
feet in width, and 26 feet in height to the under 
side of the cornice, above which is a coved 
ceiling. It occupies a portion of the under 
part of the building, and is entered on the 
level of the first and second galleries. The 
rows of seats are so disposed, that the prisoners 
are effectually separated from each other, 
whilst at the same time each has a view of the 
officiating clergyman, and can be seen by the 
attendant inspector. Each prisoner as he 
enters closes the door after him, and, when a 
row is filled, the officer fastens the whole of 
the doors in the row by a handle and erank. 

There are four entrances, and by means of a 


* Langman, Brown, and Co., London. 
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sliding partition drawn across the gallery, the 
whole can be filled in seven minutes. When 
service is over, a signal is made, by means of a 
letter, which designates each row, and the pri- 
soners occupying the seat corresponding with 
it retire. 

The plan of the stalls (fig. 2) shews the 
doors, shut, half shut, and entirely open, in 
the three different rows; the elear space 
allewed each prisoner is in width 20 inches, 
and in depth 32, the width of the seat being 
9 inches out of it. 

The section (fig. 3) shews the stepping up, 
so that each prisoner may obtain a view of the 
clergyman. The height of the divisions up 
to the top of the reading-desk is 4 feet 6 inches; 
the width of the reading-desk is 16 inches, and 
the height of the doors above the floor of each 
6 feet. By this arrangement, the prisoners on 
the rear and front are prevented from seeing 
each other, 

The cells are each divided by a wall, two 
bricks in thickness; the external walls are two 
bricks and a half. The ceilings’ are formed of 
half-brick arches, worked in cement, over 
which is laid abed of concrete, about 6 inches 
in depth; this is levelled, and on it is placed 
the floor of asphalte for the cells above. The 
whole thickness from the floor of one cell to 
the ceiling of the other is 12 inches. In the 
upper cells, for the purpose of greater security, 
is abrick arch, 9 inches thick, worked in two 
courses in cement, with a layer of boop-iron 
laid diagonally, at intervals of 4 inches. 

The cells are 13 feet in length, 7 feet in 
breadth, and 9 feet in height to the under side 
of the arched ceiling. Ihe window-frame, 
which is fixed, is of cast-iron, glazed with 
fluted glass, having outside two strong iron 
bara, so placed that they do not intercept the 
light. The door has a spring-lock, and a 
small trap is contrived for the introduction of 
whey ensck there is another opening, covered 
y # movable flap for the purpose of inspec- 
tion. Water is supplied from triangular cis- 
terns, fixed in the angle of each cell; the gas- 
light is over the table (seen in the plan and 
section, figs. 4 and 5); near to it is the 
earthenware basin and water-closet, shewn 
more at large by fig. 6. 

The cost of the erection at the Pentonville 
model prison was as follows :— 


Messrs. Grissel and Peto’s contract, 

&e., for the building .......... 70,115 14 6 
Asphalte for cells, roads, and paths 2,503 8 9 
Water-closets, fittings, basins, 

Oe MO 6 ca iN ive vcceic - 3,866.20 9 
Locks, fastenings, bells, &c....... 941 5 9 
Superintendence .........00005 689 411 
a ey err ere Teer ey aT 361 10 9 





Additional expenses for fittings, fur- 
niture, &c., artesian well and ma- 
chinery, heating and cooking ap- 
POFALUS cc cccecccscnes aevins:, 0408. 1-9 





£84,168 12 2 


W hich, divided by 520, the number of cells, 
give for each 1627, Besides the prison the 
tollowing are to be added :— 


Detached residence for seven families 

GOMRMIIOR. « t.c.n 5060 .an008 1,892 7 
Archway and terrace wall........ 2,856 5 
Wall inclosing garden .......... 739 10 
Stables and road.........0++008: 415 0 


om ht 





£5,903 2 10 








Avxotrner Destructive Fire at Con- 
STANTINOPLE.—In the ‘infidel’ district of 
Pera, inhabited chiefly, as most of our readers 
know, by the European merchants, and where, 
it will be pecsiinctel. the new English embassy, 
of which we gave a view in Te Buitper, 
was some time since erected, another fire ap- 

ears to have occurred during a period of high 
pe ad oa religious excitement, when not 
even a fireman amongst ‘the faithful’ Turks, 
appeared to assist in quenching the ‘ devour. 
ing element,’ over which all rather seemed to 
exult as ‘a mark of the wrath of Allah against 
the Giaours ;’ so that in a region where com- 
bustible wooden domiciles are so rife, it took 
no long time to destroy 300 of them, including 
some of the handsomest in Pera, and even 
blacking the walls of the new embassy with 
the s and ashes. 








“THE ECCLESIOLOGIST ” AND 
PHILIP'S, AT LEEDS. 


SQUARED STONE. 

Sir,—“ The Ecclesiologist,” if not so ac- 
knowledged by practical men, considersitself the 
oracle off ecclesiastical matters, but it is indis- 
pensable, that for its notices of new churches, 
or of restorations of old ones, a personal in- 
spection by a competent judge connected with 
it should be made. In the notice of St. Philip’s 
Church, at Leeds, No. LXI1., October, 1847, 
pp 109-110, it is stated as “‘bzing built by 

Ir. Scott,” and ends a few oracular absurdi- 
ties, by advocating the most arrant quackery. 

As the list of members contains the names 
of some practical men, it is extraordinary that 
those who pen the articles for publication, 
should not from those practical men seek the 
information of which they stand so much in 
need—many young architects are misled by 
this work (if we may judge by the nice finish- 
ing of their competition pictures), and will be 
still more so by the concluding paragraph of 
this notice. “ The stone of which this church 
is built is very regularly squared, which is a 
great mistake.” The operatives in the olden 
times were taught to work by level and square, 
and where stone abounded, it was regularly 
coursed and squared, as may be seen in every 
ancient charch, from the earliest to the latest 
period. The Abbey of Kirkstall has through 
all its stages the stone “very regularly 
squared ;” so has the Abbey of Vausunver 
the small ehurch of Adel, the cathedral and the 
larger and lesser churches of York, though not 
in the immediate stone district;—but in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, within the districts 
of the magnesian limestone, the stone of the 
coal measures, and the millstone grit, the ma- 
sonry of every building is “ regularly squared,” 
and beautifully coursed too. Where can there 
be a finer specimen of sguared mason’s work 
than the fine old Norman tower of Campsall 
Church, near Doncaster. In Leeds, the only 
works differing from ancient custom are the 
modern churches of St. Saviour’s (wherein tke 
stones are regularly coursed) and St. Andrew’s, 
The stone of Leeds requires that the bed and 
face should both be worked ; square faces and 
beds are prepared with less trouble than 
“fancy” work, and common sense tells us, as 
it did the ancients, that “ regularly squared ” 
work was stronger than all other. In the old 
churches of Bradford, Halifax, Bingley, and 
scores of others, squared ashlar work is inva- 
riably used, though in those districts self- 
bedded stone abounds. From these places, and 
others in the Yorkshire coal districts, we have 
the flags, or York paving-stone, and ancient 
and common practice agreed in using these 
stones on their naturel bed, forming a face with 
a hammer, or for better work with a mallet 
and chisel. Where stone could not be obtained, 
it was brought from a distance for angles or 
quoins, and bonding; also, for arches, jambs, 
tracery, &c.; and marine cobbles were filled 
into the intermediate spaces of the walls ; large 
irregular blocks of chertz, from the northern 
chalk-beds were sometimes used, but it is evi- 
dent, that oolitie stones were preferred, 
and these were “squared.” Out of the 
stone districts quoins and fillings may be 
tolerated, but any where within them, irregu- 
larity is quackery. In the lias district of 
Lincolnshire the quoins are generally from the 
oolite of Ancaster. In the formation above 
the chalk, east of the Wolds of Yorkshire, 
even the Coralline oolite is used for the mould- 
ings and ornaments, and marine cobbles or 
shingle, formed with concrete lime and sand 
into a solid mass, complete the walls. Sbir- 
laugh chapel (built by Walter Shirlaw) is 
coursed level aod reguiarly squared ; so are the 
larger churebes on the coast, as Bridlington, 
Hornsey, and Scarborough ; so is the small 
eburch at Hackness, in the upper red sand- 
stone district. 

In the plain, unpretending church of St. 
Philip, at Leeds, the “elaborate” ridge- 
erest to the chancel is a plain stone foliatec 
ridge, instead of an “elaborate” cast-iron 
fence, or gaol crest (the material of the dis- 
trict); the “fancy” glazing is in simple 
figures, adopted by the ancients, and their 
modern imitators of vesicas, squares, &e., as 
simple as can be. The nave was made to 
project, to suit the obliquity of the site, and the 
organ-gallery fitted into it unobtrusively. J 
will as speedily as possible conclude, for the 
several blunders in the “ Ecclesiologist’s” con- 





is when, in er Rpt 
with work the “ * ean find 


methods of building existing from time im- 

memorial ; then 

“* Each — his sev'ral province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand.” 


I am, Sir, &e., Dionysius. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Tue foundation-stone of the Portsmouth, 
Portsea, and Gosport Hospital for the sick 
poor, was laid by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, on Monday week.——-I: is proposed 
to convert the old custom-bouse at Portsmouth 
into a corn-market and commercial exchange, 
the want of which has been long felt.——-The 
restorations of the Priory Church at Christ- 
church have been at length begun, by the re- 
moval of the organ, so as to throw into 
view the chancel, with its groined ceiling 
and altar-screen.—— A new chureh is shortly 
to be built, by subscription, at Newtown, So- 
berton. The public baths and washhouses 
recently opened in Milk-street, Bath, are said 
to be ‘ replete with every convenience,’ at the 
most moderate charges, for behoof of the poor. 
——The Hereford ‘ Chapter and Cathedral 
Restoration Committee’ contemplate further 
active measures for the completion of the work 
begun in 1842, Ata recent meeting, reported 
by the Hereford Times, the cost, &e. of the 
restoration of the eastern wall of the Ladye 
Chapel, the rebuilding of the distorted piers 
of the tower, and other relative works already 
accomplished, were recited, and the means of 
further progress suggested. The first stone 
of Govilon Church, Abergavenny, was laid on 
Wednesday week before last. The building, 
it is svid, will be of the early English 
style of architecture, from a design furnished 
by Messrs. Wyatt end Brandon, The contract 
is somewhat near 1 ,000/., and the work will be 
done in about a twelvemonth. —— Christ 
Chureb, Little Drayton, a district church in 
Market Drayton, built by subscription, with 
a donation of | ,000/. from Mrs. Noneley, was 
consecrated on 23rd ult. It is a stone building 
in the early English styles with side aisles, and 
a north-west tower. The interior is fitted up 
with open seats, mostly free, for 600 persons, 
The roof is of stained deal, varnished. The 
architects were Mesears. S. P. and J. Smith, of 
Shrewsbury. A correspondent of the Leices- 
ter ‘leona complains that ‘the monuments, 
which formerly disfigured the walls’ of St, 
Martin’s Church, are to be replaced. The re- 
pairs here are nearly completed——* Great 
improvements,’ says the Norfolk Chronicle, 
have been made in Colton Church, which is 
one of the few almost unaltered decorated 
buildings of old erection, A new eastera 
stained-glass window has been inserted; 
benches replaced by pews, the chancel beauti- 
fied, and its wooden windows are to be removed. 
The exterior of the church has been repaired, 
and the plastering removed, new buttresses 
built, the roofs restored and slated, &&«.—— 
Gainsborough, according to the Lincolnshire 
Times, is now becoming gradually modernized 
and improved by aid of plate-glass, exterior 
decoration, and other Gaike. such as flagged 
pathways.——-A_ printing-office at Liverpool 
was undermined by adjoining excavations, a 
few days since, and fell to the ground.—— 
signs for a new quay at Newcastle, and plans 
for suitable buildings on it, are to be furnished 
by Messrs. Dobson and Green, of that town, 
ben apy he ble nay is to be 100 feet in 
width, from the buildings to the river, and the 
whole, says the Gelalhond , would 
‘ form ove of the most magnificent works, of 
a commercial character, that any county could 
present.” The addition is much wanted.—— 
At the Glasgow Cathedral workmen, says the 
Gazette, are engaged in taking down the 
clumsy tower—to a certain extent, at least. 
——The erection of a cathedral on a grand 
and magnificent scale, at Perth, is talked of— 
not for the Presbyterians, of course, who erect 


no cathedrals, as they bare no church hierar- 
chy—but for the Episcopalians. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Ir really looks as if there were much more 
knavery than folly about the Stock Exchange 
schemers, in their present attempt to stop the 
railway works, and take the daily bread out of 
the mouths of thousands and tens of thousands. 
Something like a clue to it we find peeping 
out on the Glasgow Stock Exchange, where it 
has been agreed that, while the continued 
drain of money for railway calls is (temporarily, 
of course) keeping down those magnificent 
profits which the shareholders have not the 
patience to wait for, it is better at once to pull 
up the fruitful seed that is now being planted, 
or to twist the neck of the golden goose that 
is now in the act of laying their precious nest 
eggs, or about to lay them; and that this is ad- 
visable, inasmuch as it will, by some hocus 
pocus of magical exchange dexterity, “ enhance 
the value of railway property to a much greater 
extent than could be done by the formation and 
opening of new or branch lines.” And while 
there appecrs to be a very general concurrence 
amongst ‘ railway directors and railway share- 
holders ’ thus to take even the temporary 
morsel out of the mouths of the industrious 
poor, without a vestige of remorse or pity, 
either real or pretended, expressed or ex- 

rienced, some of the public press have 
Sees induced to second them. As for the 
scarcity of cash or its equivalent,* and the rail- 
way expenditure as its alleged primary cause, 
Mr. H. Houldsworth, the chairman of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, 
remarks, that “If the surplus capital of the 
country is insufficient to meet a demand of this 
kind [estimated at 17 to 18,000,0002. per 
annum ‘as the measure of disturbance from this 
cause ’} for two years and a half, which is about 
the duration up to the present time, without 
producing such effects as we at present suffer 
under, I am at a loss to account for the power 
we appear to have possessed of carrying for- 
ward improvements of all kinds, and of 
raising and expending capital unproductively, 
during the war. * * I believe we could as easily 
raise 106,000,0007. per annum now, if needed, 
as we then did; and how was the money then 
spent? Much of it in maintaining armies 
abroad; subsidizing ;. providing powder and 
shot, muskets and cannon, and rearing men 
and horses for the consumption of war ; all un- 
productive expenditure — dead waste. Now 
railway expenditure is unproductive only for a 
time, differing in nothing from the ordinary 
application to mills, dwellings, &c., except that 
in the former case the period of non-produc- 
tion is from two to four or five years, whereas 
in the latter it varies from one to two years. 
Then the saving to the public in the reduced 
charge of transit is not less at this time than 
eight to nine millions per annum upon the rail- 
way capital in operation, and goes far to lessen 
the burden of the 18 millions of estimated 
pressure upon the surplus income of the 
country, arising from the expenditure in pro- 

ress.”” He admits, however, that although 
“ does “ not think the number of men likely 
to be employed in the construction of rail- 
ways in the next four years will exceed 
the average of the last two years,” it would 
have been much better if the expenditure on 
railways, sanctioned by Parliament, had been 
spread over eight or ten years; and he still 
recommends a mitigation of the evil by allow- 
ing companies more time for the construction 
of works.—T he traffic on3,]52 miles of railway, 
week before last,exceeded that on 2,525 miles in 
the corresponding week of last year by 26,045/., 
the total amount being 207,463/. The Great 
Western traffic at present exceeds that of last 
year by nearly 1,000/. a week._—T he railway 
clearing-house system has recently been ex- 
tended to the transmission of goods and the 
recovery of lost luggage. The present clear- 
ing-through system, so far as regards passen- 
gers, is regarded as a very efficient one. The 
goods freight, on the same system, is now of 
course also charged throughout, and it is di- 
vided between the companies and settled 
through the clearing-house, so as to avoid the 
keeping of accounts between one company and 
another.——The attention of the Girder Bridge 
Commissioners, it is said, will be given not 
only to the present state of iron girder bridges, 
but to other inventions, such as that of Mr. 
Sadler’s balance-bridge, by which the dead 

* “ Cheer Gaseic—“ There is an arrival of 


¥ the 
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Americe, and more fe coming from other quarters 








weight, or vis inertia, of the suspended iron 
for arches will be considerably lessened ; and 
an invention by Capt. R. 8S. Warrington, the 
author of the ventilating apparatus in use on 
board the Growler and other vessels. ——T he 
Cincinnati Times declares that a gentleman 
has discovered a plan by which he can send a 
man from Cincinnati to New York in two and 
a half hours, bya railway which shall not cost 
more than three times as much as the tele- 

ph, including viaducts and other et ceteras. 
Hie ean transport from Cincinnati to New 
York, in a day of ten hours, 400 tons of 
merchandise, at a cost not exceeding the usual 
rates, and that without either steam or horse- 
power. What does the Cincinnati man in- 
tend? says the New York Express. To stretch 
four wires along the ‘line,’—two for a vehicle 
platform, and two over-head to steady the 
lightning vehicle, and then propel by electricity ? 
Lazy-going concerns such as railroads are 
certainly behind the age, save to carry freight, 
as ships, sloops, and canal boats do. 








THE SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 

On Monday night last, the schools opened 
by the Society of British Artists, were inau- 
gurated by an able address from the president, 
Mr. Hurlstone, in the gallery, at Suffolk-street, 
where a very large audience had assembled. 
In the course of his address, Mr. Hurlstone 
offered tribute to her Majesty’s present min- 
isters, as being the first on 2 former occasion 
of holding office, to recognize the value of the 
arts in connection with manufactures, by the 
appointment of a committee and the establish- 
ment of schools of design, and, more lately, 
by the legalization of Art-Unions, which were 
doing so much to make a love of art general, 
and to open fresh sources of pleasure to the 
multitudes. 

A small fee will be taken from each student 
(2/. 2s, annually, at present), but the desire of 
the society is to make the schools entirely 
free as soon as possible. A class is to be formed 
for ladies, with models classically draped.* 

Dr.Meryon afterwards gave an introductory 
lecture on comparative anatomy, which was 
well received. 








MIDDLESEX HOUSE OF DETENTION. 

Tuis building, of which we gave a plan, 
section, and description, last year,t is now 
completed, if not opened for occupation. It 
is fitted up in the same manner as the model 
prison at Clerkenwell, illustrated in our 
present number, and appears to be very com- 
plete. Considerable preparations have been 
made for the ventilation, as set forth in our 
former account, and we shall be curious to 
learn the result. 

A tablet on the staircase leading to the ma- 
gistrates’ room, records that the Building Com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. Rotch, chairman; 
Messrs, Byng, Bague, Buchanan, Bluck, 
Crake, Devon, C. Elliott, G. H. Elliott, 
France, Freshfield, Hall, S. Mills, Pryor, 
Pownall, Russell, Rose, A, Smith, J. Trotter, 
Townend, Talk, J. Wilks, J. Wilson, Whis- 
kin, Wigg, and Col. Wood; Chas. Wright, 
Clerk ; W. Moseley, Architect. 








Tae Government Scuoot or Desien.— 
The Drawing School at Somerset House 
opened on Monday, with twenty male students 
in the morning, and about forty in the even- 
ing! Correspondents complain of entire ab- 
sence of arrangement. The masters had re- 
ceived no orders of any sort for their guid- 
ance as to the formation of classes, there was 
no one there to give instructions to them, and 
they had no power to act by themselves, The 
main burden of the school ai present rests on 
the elementary master if we are rightly in- 
formed. The Board of Trade has lene no- 
thing. 





* The objects proposed by the Societ; as we wnderstand.—A 
paheal of emahoun, with danenstuotinn leet ont 








+ See p. 277 and p. 293, Vol. IV. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 

A Genera court was held on Friday in last 
week, at the court-house, Greek-street, Captain 
Bague, R.N., in the chair. 


posed of, the court proceeded to receive tenders for 
the following works :—For covering over 623 feet 
of King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, between the Stand- 
ard public-house and Charlotte-street, Pimlico ; the 
estimates for which were as follow :—H. Perkins, 
7361. ; Yeoman, 685/.; J. and S. Williams, 6407. ; 
Scisson and Co., 594/.; Humphreys and Thirst (ac- 
cepted), 5597. 

The next was for covering over 250 feet of Ra- 
nelagh sewer, north of Harrow-road :—W. Hutton, 
3814. 3s.; Yeoman, 376/,; Perkins, 353/.; Scis- 
son and Co., 340/.; Humphreys and Thirst, 3397. ; 
J. and S. Williams (accepted), 330/. 

The court then took the next order of the day, 
viz., ‘‘ To consider and sign a decree for a rate on 
the western division of the Westminster sewers of 
3d. in the pound, to allow the abstracts of former 
rate-books, and to sign the rate-books for a new 
rate.” The decree was then duly signed. The fol- 
lowing is the abstract of the new rate :— 


Rental. 
St. John, Hampstead.. £4,174 £52 
St. Marylebone ...... 578,256 7,228 
St. George, Hanover-sq. 510,802 6,385 
St. James, Westminster 152,199 1,902 
St. Martin .......... 8,095 
St. Margaret & St.John 162,416 2,030 4 0 





Totals...... £1,415,942 17,699 5 6 


Since the last rate made on this division, on the 
2st of February, 1845, there has been an increase 
in the rental of 73,7837. 

A letter was read from Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., 
complaining of the want of drainage in St. James’s- 

lace. 

. The chairman then drew the attention of the court 
to the subject of which notice had been given “‘ as 
to certain notices issued contrary to Act of Parlia- 
ment, calling upon persons in Robert’s-terrace, 
Chelsea, to communicate with a sewer, and other 
matters connected therewith.’’ The conduct of Mr. 
Farlar, one of the commissioners, in reference to 
this subject, was brought before the court, a fort- 
night since, when the clerk was ordered to collect 
further evidence, to request the attendance of the 
parties on whom the notices had been served, and 
also to inform Mr. Farlar that his presence jwould 
be necessary at the next court, so that the matter 
might be fully investigated. 

This day the court was thronged with persons 
from Chelsea who had received the notices, but on 
the question being called on, Mr. Farlar was not in 
his place. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson said he had received a letter 
from Mr. Farlar (why it had been particularly ad- 
dressed to him he knew not), stating that he should 
not be able to attend the court that day. Such 
being the case, in the absence of Mr. Farlar, he 
hoped the matter would be deferred. 

Alderman Johnson thought the absence of Mr. 
Farlar should not debar the court from going into 
the question. Mr. Le Breton inquired if Mr. Do- 
naldson was authorised to state that Mr. Farlar 
would be in attendance if the investigation was post- 
poned. Mr. Donaldson said he had received no in- 
structions to give any such assurance. The chair- 
man then put the question whether the matter 
should be proceeded with, which was carried 
by a large majority. The chairman then suggested 
that the whole of the minutes referring to the sub- 
ject should be read, which was accordingly done by 
the clerk. 

The solicitor, upon being called upon for his 
opinion, said, this step taken by Mr. Farlar was 
one of the most illegal he had ever heard of, as it 
was a proceeding without any foundation whatever. 
No private individual, let him be a commissioner or 
not, had power to issue any notices, but all must 
be done in a collective capacity, and be the act of 
the court. He repeated, that it was a proceeding 
destitute of any legal power whatever. 

It was then determined that evidence of the ser- 
vice of the notice should be taken. 

Mr. Dobson, of No. 17, Robert’s-terrace, pro- 
duced the notice served upon him. It was ac- 
companied by a bill, and he was informed that he 
would be waited upon next week for the amount, 
as well as the interest due upon it, and if the money 
was not paid and the work done within twenty- 
eight days, proceedings would be taken to compel 
the performance of the same. 

Mr. Callow, as the owner of the house No. 14, 
Robert’s- , had also received a similar no- 
tice, and had also been called upon to pay to Mr. 
Farlar 26/. 10s., which was followed by a letter 


Mr. Harrison.—Did the person who served the 
notice say he came from Mr. Farlar. 
Mr. Callow.—No ; but a gentleman called after- 
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without signature. 

Mr. Charles Miall, of No. 48, Brompton-square, 
said he was Mr. Farlar’s clerk. He served twenty- 
six or twenty-seven notices on the occupiers of 
houses in Robert’s-terrace and Alexander-place, 
Chelsea, by order of Mr. Farlar. Mr. Farlar in- 


tity of notices, and afterwards ordered him to fill 
them up in a proper manner. He filled them up 
to the numbers in Robert’s-terrace and 
Alexander-place, and served them on the tenants in 
ion. He was also furnished by him with a 
list of prices, of the cost of going into the sewer, so 
that if any one was prepared to pay he might receive 
the money. He served all the notices. He wenta 
second time to point out the power of the Act of 
Parliament, and to explain that it was necessary the 
whole work should be accomplished in twenty-eight 
days. 

By the Chairman.—He received no money; but 
Mr. Vorter gave him instructions to tell the parties, 
that if the amount was not paid they would be pro- 
ceeded against according to law. If the parties had 
offered to pay he would have’given them an order to 
come to this court, when they would receive per- 
mission to break into the sewer. This order was in 
writing, but it was returned to Mr. Farlar. 

By Mr. Harrison.—Should have received the 
money if the parties would have paid. Did not ex- 
actly remember the contents of the order he should 
have given to the parties, but believed it was to this 
effect :—~‘‘ Please let the bearer open the sewer 
named on payment of the proper fee.”’ 

By Mr. W. Donaldson.—Throughout the whole 
affair acted as Mr. Farlar’s agent. 

By Mr. Le Breton.—When he applied for the 
blank notices did not say for what purpose he re- 
quired them. He called upon several of the par- 
ties, but called upon the whole of them twice. Fur- 
ther evidence was then taken on the notices issued 
on Mr. Caldwell, Miss Bell, and about a dozen 
other persons, and it appeared in some instances 
Mr. Farlar demanded as much as nineteen years’ 
interest on money advanced (as he states) by him 
for their benefit. Upon the clerk being asked as 
to whose name the sewer stood in, he replied, that 
no sewer in the adjoining street to Robert’s-terrace 
stood in the name of Mr. Farlar. 

It was then proposed and carried unanimously, 
‘‘That the chairman be requested to inform the 
parties that the notices which they have received, 
being illegally given, are not to be attended to. 
That the parties be requested to pay attention to no 
notice which shall not emanate from this court and 
be properly given, and the court expresses its regret 
that the parties should have been so irregularly 
dealt with.” 

The following resolution was afterwards carried, 
proposed by Mr. Le Breton, seconded by Mr. L. 
Wood :—‘‘ That the documents laid before the 
court, and the evidence taken on the subject of cer- 
tain notices issued by Mr. Farlar, one of the com- 
missioners, on certain persons in Robert’s-terrace, 
Chelsea, calling on them to communicate with a 
sewer, be referred to the solicitors to report thereon, 
and that Mr. Farlar be summoned to attend the 
next court, when the matter will be further investi- 
gated.”’ 

The Defective State of the Drainage of Pimlico. 
A document was read from an inhabitant of Palace- 
street, Pimlico, which set forth that there was an 
entire want of drainage in that locality, by which 
both life and health were endangered, and calling 
for a remedy. 

The clerk remarked, that there was no sewer in 
the place, and it was rather extraordinary, as the 
place was under the immediate observation of 
royalty, and in the vicinity of Buckingham Palace. 
In fact, there was no part of Westminster where the 
drainage was so bad as near to the palace of the Queen. 

The surveyor said he frequently had to pass 
that way, and the stench was almost unbearable. 
He was ordered to draw up a report, and submit it 
to an early court. 

The Court was occupied for a considerable time 
in considering a report from the clerk, to the effect 
that a payment of 10/. 2s. 6d., made to Mr. R. 
Jenkins, one of the commissioners’ officers, three 
years ago, for a sewer in Vere-street, St. Clement’s, 
had not been accounted for. 

Ultimately, Mr. Jenkins was severely repri- 
manded for his neglect of duty, and directed to pay 
the amount into court. 








OrnameENnTAL Giass.—Miss Eliza Tonge, 
of Boston, Lincolnshire, has obtained a patent 
for improyements in ornamenting glass, by 
which the most magnificent combinations of 
colours are applied to the permenent develop- 
ment on plate glass of vivid illustrations of 
flowers, gems, and other pleasing natural ob- 
jects.— Sheffield Iris. 


Prosectep Works, &c. — Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of a military post at Devonport ; free 
grammar schools and masters’ houses, &c., 
at Walsall; the construction of the Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley 
way from Wensen Green to Oldbury, a length 
of 43 miles, together with a branch line to 
Dudley, a length of three miles ; also for the 
extension of sewers in Mile End-road, 790 feet 
in length. 














[Advertisement.] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 
Southam Lias Lime Works, 
October 5th, 1847. 

Sir,—Your report of the proceedings of 
the Westminster Commissioners of Sewers, 
in last week’s BuitpeER, contains a statement 
that Mr. Phillips, the surveyer, would rather 
have the arches of his 4}-inch sewers turned 
in mortar than cement. It may not be gene- 
rally known that the mortar used by Mr. P., 
and by Mr. Roe, of the Holborn division, is 
made from ground Blue Lias Lime, and that 
these gentlemen are not singular in their pre- 
ference of Jias to cement. Vicat speaks very 
decidedly in favour of the Blue Lias Lime for 
hydraulic purposes, and contends that it will 
supersede the use of cement. Many other 
eminent engineers, both modern and ancient, 
both French and English, also give the same 

preference.—I am, Sir, Fas respectfully, 

ICHARD GREAVES. 


amend 
—————=— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
* Nulli Secundua.”—Can our » eeemmpendent let us see the t 











Mos 5 PAVEMENTS. — SINGER’S 
PATENT, for Veran- 
tal Baremeri aa Ths mes be 

much improved in 


LF gy and 
cone pee seen = Spec nape apd then Padentee «AL 


Sexkell Pottery, Foo of Vauxhall-bridge, 


Pee GRANITE and CAEN aire 
sat a ratany,conmtag tr ine Hata whch fa 


Teen lauded, ex Eimperve 
Oey. 27 A: 
e 
Sau 


for sitpment or st Sinton Mihai 








UARD 1 “nnd BEEDHAM bey M beg to io inform | 


Tom Norway Whar, Green that they have 
removed from 8 rk, Geneetch ake of their Caen 
Stone ‘business, to the pee Mg Fay wg 
quarries at jp FR and further 


partieniaty be — Mr. GEORGE 18, South- 
Crdery shipped direct from Caen to any port. 
The Waterman Steamboats call vender-pier, adjoining 





IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS AN DJOTHERS. 
ae aie ts Stone Merchant, 33 





in local newspaper. 
BE nay ve Prisons.”—In pity 7. made for name of successful 
‘is ‘as confide conquiesco. 





* To Obtain Lines of Ric poor a reply is eure Several 
comnenpenaeane who have forwarded answers are t) 
“J. A. P.”—We think it rig! ht to say, that the gentleman named 
by our correspondent is not the author of the paper in question. 
“J, M.”°—We avoid giving recommendations. 
Pe —e can say nothing in praise of the carvings inquired 
abou 
“ Perceverant.”—iWe cannot interfere between landlord and 
tenant. 
“ ty hi, ij hol 
be found goon Pi 
“ Atmos.”—We are not acquainted with any efficient “ substitute 
for lines and weights in suspending sashes.” 
pe Ss W. "We are unable to advise. Plans for establishing com- 
between p gers and engine-drivers are just now 
very plentiful. 
Received. —* E. B..” “J. F.” (Manchester), “J. B.” (Winderperel’ 
“KR. G,.” “An Englishman,” “J. W.” (shall oer “J 
“JH. FP. »” * A Constant Subscriber,” * J.C,” (Spalding), “3: re’ 
“EB 6.°* "A Bricklayer,” “A.O.” “A History of "he Architecture 
of the "Abbey Church of St. Albans” By L. ©. and C. A. Buckler. 
Longman and Co. 1847. “ Report on the sanator Condition of 
Sheffield.’’ 3B Jas. Haywood, Chemist, and W. , C. EB. iC. 
Knight). ait’s Edinburgh Magazine,” for October. “ The 
Tra cts Book of Ornamental Designs,” Part V. Orr. and Co. 
“ Books, Prices, and Addreases.”"—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


‘3s “ Principles of Architecture” would 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
_ 

OYAL POLTECHNIC INSTITU- 

TION.—A LECTURE on the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
of a JET of STEAM. in mmr ng bol VENTILATION, &c.. with 
Novel and Interesting Experim r. BACH HOF FNER. daily 
at half-past Three. LE CTUR RES. - vCHA ACTER, with MUS 
CAL I SLUSTHATIONS, by Mr. J. po oe somuenied 
by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every evenin Right 

cept Saturday. CHEMICAL LECTURES. She HLECTRIG 

TELEGRAPHS worked. The WORKING sopese os 
ot The beautiful OPTICAL EFFECTS include an cn reiy 

SERIES of He ngs ING VIEWS. DIVING BELL. an 
DIVER, with HYDE’S NEW APPARATUS for i ee 
with PERSONS under WATE R, &c. &e. 
Half-price, 





— 





PIMLICO NARS AyP STONE Roap BELGRAVE 


P, 
GAMUEL ‘CUNDY 
tects and god ethene, that GOTHIC A ae cag abe and logis 


call aaaeed ie tee aioe i 
anid pecked for to have the most OTRACERY for 
CHURCHES, or buildings in the PROVINCES, 
“BUILDERS and lees tvs ont of Stone 
can 

in the London diet nie sa ee ee 
from the saw, or ee either 
waste in the he 

THE Wo) ITER ENCAUSTIC TILES, in all their bean- 


iy. 
ELSH SLATE SLABS of the Finest 
at the same ys ant eo (self- cit taced) Mabe are bing sold at kV} 





pd 4 ped in town. oo ~ 
ed, or, parties a 10 
coved a me the we the Slabs ered, carriage 
free, to an they wa, stat within miles of London. 
N.B.W di Enamelled Slate 


Chi 
a Adres sey-peses la Mara ul Fat Ha Works: Uppers Belgrave- 


\ NSTON. ‘QUARRIES. — Messrs. Wm. 


WRIGHT and Co. beg to een Ss Architects, 
Dalida, Stone Merchants, and ep Der hey have opened 
Beto. and eres ~ the land FB 


to supply any quantity, dasete the shortest 
™This A ag Heme STONE, so mar em for its durabi aie, 
ell known, ha 





and texture, is been acloutes (in p 

all other in England, b the of Woods and Forests! 
for buildi e New io Rowe of pepe mys Facilities are at hand 
for Sepuntiagtre Stone toany part of the 


Application to be made to Messrs. W rig Tand Ansten, 
near Sheffield, Nottinghamshire. co was 











tT most perfect DRY GAS METER 
in the a purely. a Meter. 





‘TO LAUNDRY MEN i, BOARDS ‘OF GUARDIANS, PUBLIC. 
LUMS, AND OTHERS. 
FOR SALE, ; g wh Horse Power STEAM- 
ENGINE with a very complete Apparatee ratus for Washing, 
Woolford, Base Application to be made to NOB 
SKEX. 


W ERF UL LANDING CRANE.—To 

Engineers and others TO BE SOLD, a Bargain, a16-Ton 
improved CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CRANE. recently 
erected. May be seen on the Quay, te Wharf, Holland-street 
Blackfriars-bridge —Particulars of Mr. EMBLETON, Engineer, 
New Park-street, South wark-bridge. 


AS. COVINGTON and SON, Licensed 
nm, No. 8 Wharf, City Road Resin, 
rrace, Limehouse, London. CONTRACTS TAKEN 
ron LiGhtTEN ERAGE of every description o — any extent. 
.B. hm ged castings, &c., craned under Twenty Tons. Goods 


LE, Surveyor, 











D#RUCE’S, No. 2 WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 


T°? THE TRADE.—Parties Goncoee of of 


delivering Timber Deals, — Bricks, or 
in ~ istrict of Ch Chelsea, Brom Ss Kensington, foe. 
will find great ae of W 


appl as above. A weigh-bridge a y ‘Grawdock —N.B. 
for a Pantiles 





0 THE IRON TRADE, 
R. WILLIAM HENDRY, late of the 
Firm of HENDRY and GLOVER, Iron Founders, Drury- 
lane, to inform the Trade that be has CEASED to Rave 
CONN fon with GLOVER since the 9th iS ane January 
and that he will not be responsible for any debts that may be con- 
t since that date. 





UPERIOR TRACING 
PAPER. Also, the LONDON, Trac- 


‘Transfer, he 
ae other Pa- 








pers, thus marked : 
—— LONDON. 
HORNE, 3, Tha- 
Seal Engraver in Anclant and Modern Bigle. 








ESLIE’S PATENTS.—GAS CON- 
ett mer guesemioed. the following important sanatory 


iy MADE TO DETECT FOUL 
GAs Rib pe oe docwastive of property, and so ex- 


mace “yee the expense and increasing with 
vt ii new Tetons GLASS coe STION CHAMBERS are 
the MORE RFECT PRO ar aene ON OF 


nm sizes for 
Licnt froin ether th three, i: oan — Se < a 
prema ireinent” of ligh¢ by, the coneumner all ‘of 


benephsioal arrangements produce an By ge od 
iNchbane OF, Laou?, a equal Soe 


Fan over the ¥ish-taile 
soe ainas he incr AUTO} ak earn 
tually PREVENTS the WASTE 
ain ce ee ly from 
Pep ae a 

ae Glass 


Cross office, for 9s. abe to JOHN LESLIE, at ihe 
Sieemeen ees OF FUEL AND 


Soe 


tes 


sn is eS ee 


Pe ee ee 


oe 


Peete 


ene ieee 


be 





attr Garndiantineds anes 





ere won 
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THE BUILDER. — 





BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
Consldardiae saving will be effected in the 


FM ek on 


* 74. 8d. is. is. 64 2s. per 1,000, 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 158. per 
Best Town Glue 40s. per cwt, Do. Scotch, 28. per cwt. 
; $ Hest Potent ech Line. * 
nad. ie Po gay %.64 Wan 128, 
inch. Registers, 4.74, 8h ineh, 
by d Back Boilee. 





ATENT. BELLS. — Messrs. MEARS 
sbag.te call the sttention, of the trade anit the public fens. 








will be found superior { 
weal ‘me « wate Oven, than the metals ngw in use. Ot Other 4orts will be and of a better 
9f., £3- as. vivinw ZR i 6d 8646 ff, £4 colour, & more pod Dune 8 hither than 
a ’ sn th pile i ch dhs Wesel site in egy Bae aay wa capo ere MEAS wil happy to send. tay 
pre-paid, saeieih ae aaooe 
scsaaen BUILDE RTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 
, 2 EN NLY. and Co., WHOLESA LE TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS South- 
Spa, STOVES, be, 10, Manufacturers of KITCHEN- | wark-bridge She Grorei, Soa Southwark. At the above Works, 
road, and 117, Union- Rs, Public are Se a 


gyi ton nz Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and Yeas t Be ts 
3h. ng 3f. Gin $f sin eae 
fat £3.1 res 4 £4. 
— Patent hageerel, with back Boiler and Wrought Tron 


een 3 ft. 3 in. 3f. 6 in. ae eng 4ft 

oy; Hegiater Stoves, at 7d., 84., doa pe i "ap 

an per ine 
Do. Elliptic do, st Bsid,andé4d. do. 

Manufseturer of ver FASTON'S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, & certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNE Y8, and effecting 
# great saving in fucl. To be seen in use daily. 
ens teees tho Deiehan epee Sub % mialitahen areh 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


OLD ESTABLISHED, WHOLESALE [RONMONGERY 
EHO Kitchen Man 


hy = USE. ‘range, and Stove-grate factory, 
Cross-street, Walworth. 
FOHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Ca te his 
sas = <a ek and Bright Bhowes. oe Jammy _ &e. 


ht alte d. per 
aaht ditto — fi Black hand tnd B Bright S Hore at 31. 10s, and upwards. 
rea, Deo n Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler,Wrought 
Bars. te — 

an y ae in. Py ft. 

All wee a on the ecmiene and warranted, aoe ‘dclivered 
free of expense within five 4 of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 98. per pull 

IRON-WORK FOR BAKERS’ OVENS. 
7, A. TIDDEMAN, Parfleet Wharf, Earl 
* Street, oo keeps an assortment of Stocks, or mouth- 








pieces ; Plates, ace-bars, Top and on Sie ae Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside, Ou ny and Ash-pit, Doors and Frames, Boilers, 
and Frames, L &c.: all of the best description, at very 


Moderate prices CAST. Srikon UPSETS. 
OT WATER APPARATUS. — The 


attention of archi builders, and others is DoF heating 

requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of h 
churches and « chapels, | a staircases, conservatories, forcing an 

r and . kilns, rooms for and 
Ing Mnhee, 7 ke. and dv every variety of purpose for which artificial 

red. ithin the last twenty years some handreds of 

buildines owe wy heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their valingness to vouch for their on penne An im- 
proved wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in action — the premises. — ENJAMIN Sow LER, 63, 
Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


’ ~~ al Tv ia aN 
OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES.—Sole 
man , 64, Bridge-road, Lambeth, where a great 
variety are always on view, for church, par , railroad, coach-house, 
and all l other doors and gates, of large or. og ke | dimensions, a gate 
Toy asestes ask rly adapted or dra "veing highs 
ey are irably wing-rooms, cing nighly 
ornamental, and folding doors fitted ween thom may be removed 
and replaced in an instant, Rising and phy see —o-. with very 
superior fastent for exterior rae prices. To be 
seen at CHAS. COLLINGE and Patent gery Sugar-Mill, 
and Ley noe Hinge Manufactory, 64, Bridge-road, Lambeth. A 
liberal discount to the trade. 














Ropal 
Letters Patent. 


Bp Mer 
Majesty's 


BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
WITH SEORET AND SECURE FIXINGS. 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
obviating the w htly a rance and insecurity of th 
common rim look, th con oe od vom ene sand insecurity of the 
CARPENTER and T TILDESLEY, Willenhall; or from the sole 
Agent, Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, Tronmonger, 62, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money Order Office. 


TO BUILDERS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, 
ENGINEERS, & 


ATEST Improvements in Circular Saws, 
Mill-sa: Files, Patent Machine Plane Irons, Machine 
oreeeine and Moulding Irons, Cutters of all Fagg = Wage 


&e., manufactured by BLAKE aw 
PARKIN: X: Meadow Stee! W Works, Shefield 


RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick- lane, Old- 

street, St. Luke's.J. J. JONES having made additions 
to his STOCK OF PATTERN ape, bow begs to inform the that he 
can now fn ply them wiih n and Ornamental Iron "bolemee. 
Girders, ngs, Gates, Iron Coping, Bs Balconies, Window Gu: 
ne wg Se! a = is, Irom Staircases, —_ 

ew a other Brack Camti- 
joset ork, Area Gratings, Fly and 











Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, ms Bt eights, Furnace Beare, Bhoves, 
Cvy , 





IRON FOUNDRY. 
168, Drary-lane, and Charies-street, London. 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 
(Late HENDRY and GLOVER), 


EGS to inform his Customers, that the 
PARTNERSHIP between him and WM. HENDRY is 








Parent COPPER WIRE ROPE LIGHTNING CON- 
UCTORS, for the Protection of Churches, Towers, Chimney- 


QMITH and ENGLISH, Princes-street, 
Leicester. 


ms | London, beg to taform Architects, Bailders 
and others, that the above form of Lightning Conductor has been 
most extensively adopted, and is the it 
ten ay we ee cheaper fi much yey of — 
¥ ee al cane batiding, than emu stpee ki ind, aw 

whe have adopted it in 3 — 
as also much Tings Panelled Iron Shutters, 

ATEN UBLE ACTIO DOOR SPRI 

PA t CASEM FASTENINGS AND SILL BARS, 
tron Wire Sach 
™ ING CRAMPS, &c. 





Snes ene, 
improvement which experience and practical a allonting every 


ha r make, and by th 
ty Lt 1 ea oe ihe | the 
description of Boildina . 
red of the pea ==. yo 
Suppl 


and Fence Hurdles as nsual —The iad 
Le B ara 1 . FOUR PUMPS, 


ATENT Mir elete INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPE and TUBING of every description. 
Piro: 











These Pipes are to stand hot liquor gig ary ; 

and as they do not Gone stiff in the coldest Leostaed 

A ‘~ any application n out of use, are ‘gustionlosty 
for igs Engines. Yulemieed > inter 

Washers for steam and hot-water joints, &c., of all sizes. 

Manufacturer, JAS. LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell- 

= London. 

i 





j MITH’SSUPERIOR GLAZEDBROWN 


STONE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES net Jenet 
various bores, from 2 to 9 inches, patronized by the 3 a i an oo. 
and Hon. Commissioners of Sewers for 

jak ee 


ae 
stock of elbows, stink-traps, various shapes always on hand, 


NION BROWN STONE POTTERY, 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS, and DRAIN PIPE MANU. 1 
FACTORY, 14, Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth. Patronised by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners 0 of Woods and Forests, also by the Right 
Honeumble end H Comm 3 of Sewers for West- | 


mW ILLLAM NORTHEN, Inventor and eats Maker of Salt ig 
GLAZED Bown STONE 

SOCKET DRAIN-PIPES, in = oes h 
every variety of shape, begs to 
call the attention of Archiv 
Surveyors, Contractors, an 
others to the following list of 


rices 
Straight — Pipes, = ee Joints, in 2-ft. Lange, 
12-inch be 
a 38, 8d. Fag 
ends and Junctions ne low. 
The following tnuolicted Testimoni “fully submitted : 
Sewers’ Office, 1, Greek street, | Soho, July 20, 1847. 











Me siemens 
Drar Sin,—Shouid you at any time be in want of Stoneware | 
Drain-pipes, I take the liberty of peemenging you to mt herb 
them of Mr. Wm. Northen, Stone Potter, Vauxhal)-walk, Lam- 
beth. I have used some hundreds of his Pi and have found ie 

them to be made of the best materia] and wor! rkmanship. As — 
therefore, I beg to recommend them.—I am, dear Sir, yours t: a 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Surveyor. ' 





HOLBORN AND FINSBURY 


SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
Tiron COMMISSIONERS ot. SEWERS 


recommend all such to 
» Clerks. 


HE Commissioners of Sewers for the poet 


aes EDN Mri ota ger 
ae An Ua ea 
eee a 


Midileses 


apply for at the office, 














aumaee of. 

tinuing the oe thetr Rromtage, Vera yh ha 

oy thereto; + ane ifthere ae ene te 
€ en, made, as 

the Comunasoners shall direct. contribute 

of the sewer, if b 
itn “thine tiny tye pad ay the of the said Act. by 
pe said Act it is declared that no shali be made 


sass to the Commissioners, who are to 
eonstction th hereof And it is by the said Act farther provided, 
}heden and whiten oe, all wale 0g Yes ee 
pm ¢ RF popes, © shall be and and 
S eare wd io ponte Vice on — 
empower 
Of aay cotratees the haat and it is reqal 


that 

persons will wie pesulations 

ey TG ¢ Com: stones et in atten pe the oie, 
street, Soho, from 9 in the morning in the 


o.1, k 4 

. excepted), when ev will be 
given to aye amt hem pt Bag F the provisions of 
. = LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 


ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. — 
ea dog Tiles variety, ainda the 


Wd Agent, eos RE ie etd zt a 


Belvi Mr. BAMURL CUNDY, 


owe 
i ‘The Woah Palen — reduced since March last. 
rders executed as above, or at of Messrs. F. ST. Jou 
. BARK and Co., Palace-row, W 


TO BRICK AND TILE M 
HE AINSLIE BRICK AND TILE 


MACHTSE COMPANY (James Smith, , of Deanston, 
chairman), te attention to their IMPROVED BRICK ant 
an 


Hf 


eet 

















TILE CHINES which are to be seen at work at A 
at the Companys office, 193.4. Piccadilly, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Mr. Robert Scrivener, who has ted in the 


n 
room of Mr. John Ainslie, vik hee e Machines sine wou at 
Alperton, : wan is oe a + oh of haw Pract Ape 7 oy of the 


an estern ‘© miles of 
station of the Great Western Havas ao i 4 the Polytechnic In- 
tution, nications to be ad- 





tatreet, London, 
stint TE WILLIAM GORDON. & wat the cthes of tas 
i Cognpany, don, 193 a, tog nage Ay eaitiens eit 
at. rEanbreh Mr LAWRENCE H A. Mi. SLIGHT, ben, 
aad rye P CHARLES, Xt iL es eed News 
PE NY y G e, essrs. 
DRUM SON, Dublin. 





PPUBULAR DRAINS in GLAZED ST 


ONE Wiki MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY DOULTON AND CO., POTTERS, 
HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 


STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two Feet Lengths. 








3-inch bore, 5d. PER FOOT. 4-inch, 6d. 6-inch, 8d. 


9-inch, ia 144. 12-inch, Is. lod 15-inch, 3s. 44. 


BENDS, JUNCTIONS, AND TRAPS OF ALL KINDS. 


Extract from a Letter addressed to Mr. Henry Doulton, by Mr. 
c- Puivurrs, Surveyor to the Westminster Commission of 
owers. 


I would respectfully recommend the building profession gene- | 
tally. = — to use no other material than Glazed Stoneware 
a for house drains ; and I am quite sure by their se doing. they 
be conferring a great on public health, and that to an | 
extent they little suppose. also respectfully submit that there is | 
now no reasonable excuse for their not using them, for it has been | 
proved that as ee strength, durability, and efficiency, there 


From Mr. Jonny Ror, Surveyor to the Holborn and Finsbury 
Commission of Sewers. 


Sewers iis, Hatton- fprien, 
feemn a th, poe te 
Dear — te your est, I waht that Glased 
| Stoneware ahalar ains are whic! t. would in all ooes 
— or proprietors of houses to use, there 


that at this time equals them in efficiency j dow 
with economy. 
Iam, Dear Sir, yours truly, 





cannot be a better article. Mr. H. Doulton. JOHN ROE. 
C HEAP PAN FOR 
WATER-CLUSETS, 





N.B. The above are also made without the 
discharge bole being turned downwards, 





With Trap in One or Two Pieces. 


DOULTON AND WATTS, 
LAMBETH POTTERY, 
HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, 
LONDON, 

Manufacturers of the annexed in superior 
GLAZED STONE WARE, 

Price 7s. 6d. each. 

They are of the most durable ware, and 
are recommended, in preference to iron, on 
account of their 

CLEANLINESS AND CHEAPNESS. 








SEYSSEL ASPHALTE COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE’S 


Established March, 1838, for working the Mineral Asphalte ~s > = 


PATENT. 


Seyssel, a Bitaminous Rock, situate on the Eastern side 


he 
UEN, MARSEILLES, of STANGATE, 8 de of Westminster-bridge, London 
HE ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL hes been extensively used since March, 1838, for the 





folk i've Sy pg teaammaae _ 
Foot Pavements. ‘Dos rog-kennels. | Theomiy eect mare to prevent the 
Kitchen (particularly where it Born | **jerglation of wale, 
a al to keep dampe from rising bo genio my j percolation of water, which al 
ely ea bay ag Sei Pose 


ves. 
Coach and 


The attention of RAILWAY NOINBERS, ARCHITECTS, aa ros 5 CONTRACTORS is particularly directed to the great advantag 
a rete SEYSSEL. ASPHALTE COMPANY, CLARIDGE'S PATENT, enable it to execute Works of any extent 


ron saaterials, 3 is ieuportat that sil eeptlenliees “Contrastace novia be executed, he 


should require a “CrRriTi. 





CATE from the Gompany that the 


I 
prove tat the failure of may 


proper description of ma of snaperial tas tae ee 
ao tmae imi hs to era aE Sen 6 easte 


Asphalte Compay, Stanga Stapgate, London, 








Pree Rye 











